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Sell UNW thought leaders 


THEY DON’T LET GEORGE DO IT 


THEY ARE GEORGE 


These 180.000 unduplicated magazine readers are unique. 





They are intelligent. They get the faets. 
They make up their minds. They work * for their beliefs. 
Their influence is far greater than their number. 
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vote in PRIMARIES 
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Telling the 


Opposition... 


In vou editorial “The Good Ame 
UNW Dec. °52 you con 


demn,the politician as a liar, immoral 


ican 


bombastic, and illiterate 
Well look at the 


our scientists and 


great majority of 
educators. they 
serve the ruling class of our country 
to keep the mass of “common p ople 
dumb, ignorant, and superstitious 
Then the priest, of all peopk to use 
as an example and exponent of truth 
justice, and morality! And. to top it 
off, the businessman! 

really truthful 
When he 


sells. his product is alwavs the “best? 


Do vou know any 
and honest businessman? 
and the price all the market will bear 
A glaring proof of his dishonesty is the 
hundreds of laws that the “Iving and 
immoral politicians” had to pass to 
keep the common people from being 
poisoned by rotten food, and from be 
ing swindled still more than they are 

The artist? [ suppose comic. strips 
are a wonderful achievement to edu 
cate our vouth and adults. The great 
majority of our movies, radio and TV 
worthy of the 


“art”? You did not pick very good wit 


programs are name 
nesses to prove ° The Good American.” 
I do not know how far back vou are 
going to find your Good American. In 
my life | have known a few honest 
men, but they were not an American 
made specialty. You conclude that 
“The Good Man cannot be less than 
his forbears.” In my opinion, he has 
to be a lot better than his forbeass 
to deserve the name “good.” [ would 
be happy to dedicate the next fifts 
not just four—vears to develop the 


} 


good man, not to rediscover him, be 


cause he has not been vet 
We brag that we live in a democra 
ev and that we have tree speech so | 
dare vou to publish this 

Audubon, N.] VE Straps 


. + » Appreciation 


With keenest ippreciation L rea 
the editorial “The Next Hiundres 


Years,” by Tibor Koeves (UNW, Nov 


52). If this indicates the Havor of fu 


ture issues of the Ite PALEY [ shall 


receive much mental and spiritual 


nourishment. May the editor be given 
much encouragement as he expresses 
nobly the state of our world and the 
faith of the many persons upon it, 
Monteverde de Guacimal 

Costa Rica Many Kink ANDREWS 


Hispano-American 


from the 
Madrid who 
wished to exchange Spanish SOUVEHIES 
tor North American literature (UNW 


Oct. 52). we wrote them a letter both 


After reading the Jette 


Spanish students — in 


in Spanish and English about ow 


school, some of our customs, and the 
holiday. 


books 


magazines, new spapers and our school 


approaching Phanksgiving 


Also we sent a package of 
vearbook. Now we are receiving ii 


dividual replies almost daily idl 
dressed to the students who had signed 
the letter. We are enjoying the corre 
spondence very much. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Intra GLAUBERMAN 
Secretary, Scott High School 


Contemporary History Class 


What Price Peace? 


Money spent by the US tor inter 
ational activities, it seems, cannot b> 
in our national interest unless the ve 
turns How in dollars and = cents. Or 
Hamilton's 
Stringfellow Barr's book 
Citizens of the World (ONW, Dec 
52)? 

Mir. Hamilton objects to Mr. Barrs 
plea for a UN International Develop 


ment Fund on the grounds that | 


have | misread Phomas | 


review ol 


“sufficiently realistic to believe that it 
ve do carry out sucha program, if 
should be primarily in our own inter 
ests not because we consider if qui 
duty to build) Pittshurghs 
world. Why does the UN Corre pore 
of The Neu York Times think we are 


bearing the major share of UN opera 


irouna the 


tion because we consider it our chats 


to support multilingual Interpreters? 


ul 
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One would think that by mow the 
proposition that COnCCTH for ones If 
and concern tor ones mM ighbon are not 
necessarily at odds with each other 
might be fairly well established 
New York, N.) Preren Weiss 

Lxecutive Directo: 
International Development 


Placement Association 


By Any Other Name 
To call Albert Schweitzer “God's 
Own Man UNW, Dec, °52) 


misleading, inasmuch asthe is an ag 


1S cqunite 


nostic and the most devastating critic 
Anil te 


ay hae “has been called one of thre 


of Christianity who ever lived 


great men of our day” is a pitiful un 
derstatement 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Peers Canoes 


Report on Top Reporters 


1 like your December issu pur 
ticularly “As Pop Reporters See It 
id, specifically, Irving De Witt Tal 
madge, He is objective. constructive 
ind perceptive. Reverend De Pauw i 
also fine, Keep up the good work! 


Orleans, Mass Axen B. CGaavens 


UNifying Germany 

As T hiad experienced fascism and 
World War IL-l} was a POW jn the 
US and England from 1943 to 1947 
I set all any hopes on the great aims of 
the United Nations. To make the aims 
set forth in the Charter a reality, | 
started to make the work of UN known 
over here to my friends and othes peo 
ple by contributing to the new spapers 
and discussions 

However, what can | do with my 
meavel wage lin { railwavinan atl 
ried, and have two children—to make 
my work successful? The I uropean 
office of the UN sent me some material 
to promote international understand 
ing through the UN, The material is 
cirealating over here now. and. | am 
vlad to sav, with best results 

Po broaden my work, Um still lool 
ing for support. That is, literature i 
needed urgently 
Langestrass? 131) Fraepnien Jarcen 
Hlagen 21-B, Westf., 
W. Germany 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It is a statistical fact that today the United Nations is being mor 
extensively discussed by the world’s press and radio than ever betor« 
We may chalk this up as an important proof of the vitality of the 
world organization. However, it would be asking tor too much to ex 
pect that all that vast coverage is favorable to the UN. The organiza 
tion has its passionate devotees; it also has its fiery detractors 
We believe it is essential to know who belongs to these opposite 
camps, and what their motives, backgrounds, and philosophies are 
Next month this magazine will publish a thoroughgoing study of this 
subject under the title “Friends and Foes of the United Nations.’ 


°° Q 9 


Literary talent, and a deeply perceptive knowledge of affairs mili 
tary, runs in the Liddell Hart family. In the current issue of the 
Unxrrep Nations Worwp, we are privileged to bring vou an unusually 
challenging article. Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, pre-eminent military 
scientist of our time, analyzes the mind of the Soviet general in his 
study: If | Were Russia’s Chief of Staff 
strategy in the grim event of war, as Capt. Liddell Hart notes, “per 


page 10). In assessing Soviet 
haps there is no better way than 
to place ourselves imaginatively 
in their seats.” 
Next month, we are. bringing 
vou another article by anothe 
Liddell Hart, this one by Adrian 
the 30-year-old son of the Cap 
tain. It is clear that this voung 
man inherits his father’s flair fon 
vivid writing and thoughtful in 
terpretation. However, in his 


study of the French Foreign 


Legion, Adrian actually has one 
advantage over his distinguished 
parent. B. H. Liddell Hart ex 


plores the unknown, Adrian Liddell Hart writes on . 


which he is intimately familiar: he has just ended a vear of service 


Adrian Liddell Hart 


subject with 


as a Legionnaire in Indochina 
° ° ° 


vould like to 


Wailable upon 


In answer to an increasing number of inquiries, | 
inform our readers that reprints of our articles are 
request and at cost. 

During the past months we have distributed tens of thousands 
of coples On a great varicty of subjects from “How to be Happy Ih 
19537 by Bertrand Russell to “Foreign Investment Without Risk” by 
ME. ©. Conick 


paid this magazine by those subscribers who enclosed our editorials 


And we are particularly sensitive to the compliment 


in their Christmas greetings as timely and important messages 


PRs. 
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IVPERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND 


--in action! 


Kkach month over 180.000 men and women 
earth 


from all corners of the 
forge another link in the ever-strengthening chain of interna- 
tional understanding. 


Rach month these thousands discover more about the peoples of the 


world chow they live. what they need, what they think. 


/Kach month, they learn more about the true personalities of world 
leaders their plans, hopes, ambitions more about world business 


and economic cooperation... more about the modern global approach 


to international affairs. 


These 180.000 are the readers of UN WORLD. -actively expressing their 
faith in the hopes and aims of the United Nations——actively working 
for greater world understanding .. . and enjoying every minute of tt. 


So--if you are not already a subseriber 
see for yourself how much enjoyment and 
information you'll get from reading 
this new kind of international magazine 
regularly. 


in UN WORLD for MARCH 


eeting Ground for . 
ro East and West Act now and we'll start) your UN 


hna ; sae | 
A great diplomat and greg aa WORLD subscription itil tn hishls 
te to , . 

Menon, Indian Delega 


eagle tay significant March issue. 
dice a tiation. Oieuate and the Asian r é i 
es that guide 
or at this crucial state of history 


The Friends and 

Foes of the UN 
‘ k 
A documented report by jon | a = 
kelen which points uP the rea - = 
of the American people abou ; 
on tells who 1s behind the curren 


smear-the-UN campaign 


Foreign Legion: —~— MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY 
The Last sonerell ‘isin UN WORLD—319 East 44th St.—New York 17, N.Y. 

por ry ong ‘rrsting de: Please send 

egy! oe at. aoone year subscription at Sd 
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of the coming crucia 
and many other 
columns by leading 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


FRIEND of ours. a United Nations 
A diplomat of melancholy calm, re 
cently remarked over a cup of coffee 
that reactions to the latest Stalin inter 
view seemed to depend on what con 
tinent they originated in. 

“Most Asians are convinced,” he ex 
plained, “that Stalin’s prot ssed eager 
ness to settle the world’s troubles is 
simply designed to upset the very un- 
favorable effects Vvshinskv’s violent 
rejection of the Indian peace plan 
evoked.in the whole of Asia. He need 
ed a chance to do so, and he got it. 

“Europeans, on the other hand.” ou 
friend continued, “seem to believe that 
the Kremlin concentrates on weaning 
their countries away from the US. But 
for a common fear of Russia, the reas 
oning- goes, the unity of the Naro coun 
tries would dissolve in the natural 
course of events. The greater the de 
tente and the relaxation, the faster and 
more powerfully these — centrifugal 
forces work, 


finally 


“seem to be of two minds. 


“Americans the diplomat 


COTM luded 


Phe majority thinks that Stalin’s pu 
pose was to establish himself in the 
eves of the world as the man who has 
taken the initiative toward world 
peace on the oceasion of the change 
of government in the US. ‘I made a 
move for peace and not Eisenhower,’ 
he will be able to claim, whatever hap 
pens im the future. Then there are 
some Americans, but only a few, who 
hold that the businesslike 


proac h of the General and his advisers 


tough ap 


has impressed the Kremlin sufficient], 
for them to want a settlement before 
this policy is put into action 


“And what do you think?” we asked 

He flicked his cigarette ash, 

“Pm just waiting for the day,” he 
said, “when a reportes of Pravda will 
ask Eisenhower whether he is willing 
to sit down with Stalin and make 
peace Then | will know the an 


SWer 


\ American official in) Germany 
[ who has participated in the tor 
West 


contingents for a 


tuous negotiations to create 
German military 
European Army has drawn up the fol 
lowing box score (he concedes that 
his figures are only approximate, ex 


cept for the final one) 


East Germany: Press conferences: 


one. Interviews none, Reports of 
progress published in press, factual: 
none. Reports of progress published in 
Public 


speeches two. Cabinet crises: none 
100.000 


press, speculative: none 


Soldiers under arms 


Press conferences: 
3615 


progress published in press factual: 


West Germany 
525. Interviews: Reports of 
137. Reports of progress published in 
press, 1,212 Public 


speeches: 954. Cabinet crises: 8. Sol 


speculative 
diers under arms; none 


revnre United States. with consider 

| able public itv, has been contribut 
ing money and munitions and military 
Nationalist 


forces of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 


advice to the Chinese 
The US has also backed an ambitious 
economic and social program which 
the Nationalist government has carried 
through on its island home. 

The effectiveness of the rilitars 
program is still open to serious ques 
tion However the less publicized eco 
nomic program can now be tentativel 
assessed: it is going along with speed 
and efficiency. 

On the military side, although the 


US government has been increasing 


its shipments of heavy arms and am 
munition to Chiang and members of 
the US Military Advisory Group have 
now unquestionably helped in improv 
ing training methods, the 600,000 Ne 
tionalist soldiers on Formosa remain a 
military question mark. The vears of 
exile have left their mark 


perts believe that only a few of the 


many CX 


men in Chiang’s army are still young 
enough and tough enough to wae 
effective battl And the Nationalist 
forces are probably more brass-heavy 
generals Come a dime a dozen in 
Paipei than any other modern mili 
tary establishment 

On the other hand, the work of 
groups like the Chinese-American Joint 
Comunission on Rural Reconstruction 
has produced results which are im 


pressive bevond the slightest doubt 


The lessons of modern science have 
been applied to both agronomy and 
sociology by the agricultural specialist 
on this Commission and a practic il ex 
unple set to deal with some of the 
throughout 


Asia, a nagging source of misery and 


lyase problems which are 


COMMIS TY 

The work of the Commission has 
paid off handsomely: last vear Formosa 
produced more than 1,500,000 tons of 
rice. the highest vield in the island’s 
historv, and the pig population has 
increased by half in less than. three 
vears. Equally important are the social 
changes of land reform: tenants are 
better protes ted from landlords’ abuse 
than ever before and their rents have 
heen considerably reduced 


US crities regret that Chiang hi: 
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not been a receptive to the de 


atl 
zation of the political structure of his 


moc! 


regime as he has been to innovations 
and American help in the economic 
and social realms. They say, in fact, 
that a Formosa which was somewhat 
more liberally administered might well 
be a show-window for the rest of Asia 
It is even conceivable that a democrat 
ic as well as pro 


perous lormosa 


j 
might do more to undermine commu 
nist dictatorship on the Asiatic main 
land than all the hit-and-run com 
mando runs and flamboyant military 


adventures Chiang can conceive 


RESIDENT Eisennowen’s cabinet is 
known as a businessman’s cabinet 


whi h fc I 


at the end of last year. And yet prob 


So was Monsieur Pinay’s 


ably the chief reason why Pinay had 
to quit was the lack of cooperation on 
the part of French businessmen. They 
failed to 


amounts to a national loan, they re- 


subscribe the necessary 
fused to lower prices, they made eco- 


nomic concessions reluctantly and 


stingily. In the words of Francois 
Mauriac, they found that “nothing is 
less natural than for a businessman to 
lower his profit margin.” 

It seems that the sense of business 
occasionally dulls the sense of politics 
and American businessmen may pon 
der the moral of M. Pinay’s case. Their 
French counterparts refused to give 
the little their own colleague asked 
for. Asa consequence, they may have 
to vield many times what they with 
held should the government fall into 
less friendly hands. 


ry vue President's Loyalty Review 
| Board has passed judgment on 
two prominent Foreign Service officers, 
finding “reasonable doubt” of the loy 
alty of the first, and clearing the sec 
ond, John Carter Vincent has been 
recalled as US Minister in Tangier and 
suspended; John Paton Davies Jr. re- 
mains on active duty as deputy direc 
tor of political affairs for the US High 
Commissioner in Germany. 

That makes the score for the State 
Department two down. Mr. Vincent's 
diplomatic career is obviously at an 
end, Former President Truman, as one 
of his final acts, appointed another Re 
view Board to review the review of 
Board in the 


case. However, it is understood that 


the previous Review 
no matter what conclusion this final 
panel reaches, Mr. Vincent will not 
resume his official work. And it is an 


even more lugubrious fact that Mr 


6; UNW 


Davi the man who was “vi! 

ed”, can also no longer render serv 
ices to his government Commensurate 
with his rank, experience and unusual 
talents. 

It is John Davies job in Germany to 
analyze politic il developments in that 
country, to represent the US in con 
versations with German public figures 
to handle certain administrative work 
wid to report back to the State De 
partment what he has learned and 
Gone, 

However, although Mr. Davies has 
now been cleared—as he had been 
half a dozen times before—he remains 

marked man. German politicians are 
particularly uncommunicative to him 
they dare not risk confiding in a man 
whose own government, so far as they 
can see, holds him in suspicion. The 
members of his staff are similarly un 
easy and reticent: the cautious ma 
jority among them is unwilling to 
jeopardize career and security by be 
ing too closely identified with ‘him. 


Chose who knew John Davies when 


he was an “old China hand” remem 
ber him as one of the most vital, 
imaginative, and ebullient. of public 
officials. In Germany, Mr. Davies is 
subdued and conspicuously noncom 
mittal. So far as can be determined, 
he has not ventured to initiate any pol 
icy or take any significant action on 
his own. The cynic might say he is 
chastened; those who know him well, 
and sympathize with him in his ordeal 
say he is cowed 

All this might not matter so much 
if John Davies were a clerk, or a 
statistician, or a person undertaking 
varions routine administrative chores 
for the government. He could, under 
those circumstances, conceivably have 
been investigated over and over again 
for “loyalty” and still adequately per- 
But he is not a clerk; 


he is being paid as an “idea man,” and 


form his tasks 


as an officer charged with both formu- 
lation and implementation of high pol 
icv. And no man can generate very 
good ideas when he knows his ideas 
have been judged “dangerous” in the 
past and wil! be automatically suspect 
in the tuture 


John Paton Davies is more than 
just another case of a man who has 
been regarded as guilty until proven 
innocent. He has been proved inno- 
cent repeatedly, but knows that he 
may yet be found guilty. And_ this 
knowledge, hanging heavily and inex- 
orably over his head like a guillotiner’s 
poised ax, has roblied him of the abil 
ity to function effectively. It has also 
robbed the State Department, and 
therefore the United States, of the 
brilliant In the 
heartless language of bureaucracy, Mr. 


services of a man. 
Davies is now just another “body” on 


the public pay roll 


EMEMBER the much-heralded Eco- 
R nomic Conference to which the 
Kremlin invited Western businessmen 
in Moscow last year? So, to their dis- 
may and disenchantment, do those 
British tycoons who expected a boom 
in their trade with Communist China 
as a result of “trade agreements” they 
signed with representatives of Peking 
at that meeting 

It now turns out that Sino-British 
trade has not revived, as anticipated. 
It turns out, too, that the US and 
United Nations’ embargoes on ship 
ment of strategic materials to Peking 
cannot be blamed: as the London 
Economist soberly reported, this trade 
stagnation “has nothing to do with the 
UN embargo on shipment of strategic 
goods nor has it been due to lack of 
initiative at the British end.” 

Instead, the three separate organiza- 
tions set up in London after Moscow 
to foster trade with China and other 
components of the Soviet bloc have 
discovered that, when the pounds 
sterling are down, the Chinese do not 
have anything very attractive to offer. 
The British are not eager enough to 


buy sovbeans, dried eggs, and bristles 


to trade machinery and industrial 
equipment for them. Although hard 
pressed, Britain still has much better 
customers elsewhere 


After all, 


China did not play a major part in 


even in prewat days 
British foreign trade. The time is long 
past when Western merchants flocked 
to Cathay seeking tea, silk porcelain 
and other goods which commanded 


high prices in Europe. Japan may need 





China de sperate lv—as a source of raw 


materials and a market for much of its 
expanding industry. In today’s world, 
Britain does not. 

Thus, the rosy prophecies that Sino 
sritish trade would save Lancashire 
from depression have proven false 
ones. Those same. British merchants 
vho exulted after the meeting in Mos 
COW are now walking the streets of 
the ¢ ity with long faces and empty 


purses, 


Martin, new 


| RECENTLY the Honorable Joseph 


Speaker of the 
House, suggested that Japanese troops 
might be emploved in Korea against 
the Chinese Communists, thereby mak 
ing it possible to lessen the US con 
tribution in’ front-line military. man 
power. 

lhe Koreans have, of course, suf 
fered lengthily and arduously under 
Japanese occupation in the past, 8) 
one of our editors asked the Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of Korea 
what would happen if Japanese troops 
joined the United Nations fighting 
forces in his country. 

The answer Was direct and precise 
If Japanese soldiers set foot in Korea 
the South Korean troops would “turn 
their backs on the Communists, aban 
don their battle positions, and attack 


the Japanese to throw them into the 


sea, 


rygvue men on the defense planning 
| staff of 
Theodor Blank, are doing 
their thorough German best to exorcise 
the ghosts of Frederick II and the 
Kaiser 

If Herr Blank has his way, future 


German soldiers will be exempt from 


Bonn’s Security Com- 


MmuIssroney 


the rigors of Prussian parade-ground 
drill, will be required to salute only 
their immediate military superiors, will 
wear civilian clothes off duty and will 
be assured the right of civilian. trial, 
not court-martial. The Blank Code, as 
it is called, would—if accepted—make 
the German Army probably the most 


democratic in the world. 





The furtive desert route of 20th cen 
tury slavers across Africa to Arabia 








Slavers Are Still at Work 


rygvue UN Commission on Human Rights will shortly receive a file of 

] sensational documents about the modern slave traffic between Africa 
and Saudi Arabia. UN Wonwp is able to disclose the gist of these docu 
ments, assembled on: the spot by French explorer Jacques Alain. They 
offer strong evidence that slave gangs in Africa are still. committing bar 
baric abuses against people of their own kind. 

Phe slave racketeers conduct most of their operations in. six areas: 
Spanish Rio de Oro, the Cameroons, the Guinea coast, Northern Uganda 
Eritrea, and Abyssinia. M. Alain started his investigations in Villa Cisneros 
the capital of Rio de Oro on the African west coast. He managed to trail 
the traders along the Tropic of Cancer, from Tindruf, via Tibesti and 
Port Sudan, to Djeddah and. Medina. What he discovered was a mail 
order service in human Hesh. 

According to Alain, the slavers employ special commandos to. stage 
night raids on small villages and oases along the fringes of the Sahara. 
Phe villagers~men, women, and children—are rounded up at gun point 
and told that they will be shifted to better working places. Then they are 
taken to a large kraal in the dunes between Iguidi and El-Djout. 

\s soon as about 500 persons have been kidnaped, a caravan is formed 
Phe slaves are handcuffed together in groups of four and marched off 
barefoot, under the escort of whip-swinging cameleers, The long desert 
route over which they travel is picketed by native watchers on the alert 
against military patrols. But the patrols seldom stray from the well 
traveled routes and the Niger-Mediterranean railway. They are not 
equipped to guard the whole of an area,six times as. large as Texas. 

Exhausted from thirst and fever, many of the marchers fall on the road 
side. Their abductors count on 10 to 20 per cent “wastage” per expedition, 

After six to eight weeks, Alain reports, the survivors reach the area 
between the Tibbou desert and the Tibesti mountains, Here is the secret 
rendezvous ot the African slave trade, the market place where dealers 
converge from all directions to offer their wares to the highest bidder 
among the Saudi-Arabian purchasing agents. Most of the time, payment 
is made in the form of weapons and ammunition left behind by the 
British 8th Army and Rommel’s Afrika Korps 


woman is three rifles. Two men in their full vigor are worth a box of 


Phe average price ol a 


cartridges, A bayonet is bartered for an underted little boy 

Phe journey continues eastward under new management. Some Arab 
agents provide trucks for the rest of the trip. The Red Sea is crossed on 
small steamers whose captains manage to elude the maritime police. The 
slaves are disembarked on the Arabian coast at a point north of Djeddah 
and transferred to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Here most of 
them are auctioned off to pilgrims who want to perform a good deed 
In fact. the Koran prescribes that a faithful Moslem shall divest himselt 
of his earthly goods as he approaches the house of the Prophet. It also says 
that “he who frees a slave will save lis own body from the fires of hell.” 
Therefore many pilgrims sell all their possessions and, with the proces ds 
acquire a slave whom they liberate forthwith. 

Now nominally free, the victims of these transactions find themselves 
without friends and resources in a foreign country. They usually accept 
any work offered to them, regardless of conditions 

According to M. Alain, at least 5000 African slaves are shipped to 
Saudi Arabia every month. By ancient Moslem custom, the sale and pur 
chase of an able-bodied man or.a beautiful woman of African race remains 
a legitimate business deal in that country. Experts believe, therefore, that 
only a permanent increase of air and land patrols north and south of the 


lropic of Cancer can cut this ty pe of export trade at the source 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


Did the UN debate on Tunisia do any good? 


Issa El Korashi 


Free Press Agency, Cairo 


The debate of 
the Tunisian 
question by the 
United Nations 
General Assembly 
was a great vic 
tory for the Tuni 
sian Nationalist 

struggle. The Tunisians did not gain 
any concrete results, but it was a 
smashing moral victory with Important 
revelations. 

fo understand this victory, we have 
to ask ourselves: what was expected 
from the United Nations? The Arab 
Asians who introduced the item ex 
pected the UN to air the question, and 
nothing more, So the question was 
aired, and world public opinion was 
informed of what was really going on 
in Tunisia. That is a victory 

Second, the discussion of the Tuni 
shin question revealed the political 
disunity of the Atlantic Pact powers in 
their relationship to the United Na 
tions. While the United States voted 
for discussion and for a_ resolution 
calling on France to enter into negotia 
tions with the Tunisians, France boy 
cotted the debate and the vote, Bel 
gium and Luxembourg opposed the 
debate and voted against the resolu 
tion, and Britain abstained from the 
vote. That disunity served as the 
greatest victory for the Tunisians, be 
cause, while all the Western powers 
were divided. the stand of none of 
reflected 
French colonial policy in Tunisia, Not 


them — has favorably on 
a single nation has really attempted to 
defend French policy: thus, indirectly 
they have condoned Tunisian national 
ist aspirations 

The debate was a great lesson to 
the big powers: it showed them the 
importance of the smaller nations and 
the resentment of antiquated colonial 
smal] 


polic ies. It proved that these 


8 . UNW 


nations are ready to cooperate with 
other powers, but on an equal basis. 
It showed the desire of the majority of 
nations to follow the spirit of the UN 
Charter 


Maurice Bonnefoy 
Ce Matin, Paris 
Your question 
calls for a direct 
answer: ino omy 
opinion, the de 
bate on Tunisia 
aroused in both 
the Arab bloe and 
the Mediterrane 
in NATO powers a bitter resentment 
against its UN promoters and spon 
sors—including the United States. 
International agreements, dating as 
far back as 1830, have made Algeria 
Morocco, and Tunisia, part of the 
French Commonwealth. Eventually 
Algeria—largest of the three North 
African territories—was divided into 
departe ments similar -to those on the 
mainland. Algerian natives are French 
citizens, 
Since the war, $750,000,000 a year 
Africa 


where taxes are low—and business is 


has been invested in North 


booming. Within the framework of 
their economic union with France 
Moroceans and Tunisians enjoy great 
er wealth and freedom than most of 
the Moslem nationals in Middle East 
ern countries. 

Che loss of territories of such an ex 
ceptional strategic value would make 
France a third class power, and le ave 
the door wide open to communist in 
filtration, 

Moreover, there is a striking sim 
ilarity between the “nationalist” Viet 
Minh in Indochina, the Neo-Destour 
in Tunisia, and the Istiqlal party in 
Morocco. A “nationalist” minority is 
also to be found in Puerto Rico, as 
well as in the Philippines. 


It has been said that in Tunisia 


ind, later, in Morocco—the extremists 
“needed blood” to dramatize the Arab 
Asian -protests in the United Nations 
igainst France’s hold on North Africa. 
In the worst outbreak since the Riff 
War of 1925-26 perhaps 200 natives 
vere killed, scores of rebels were 
sent to the southern desert, and 50 
European Reds flown to France—and 
to jail. The rest was up to the self- 
stvled negotiators. 

As it turned out, UN meddling had 
only fed the nationalist ames and thus 
blocked a satisfactory settlement. The 
timely Latin American compromise, 
sharply rebuffing the Arab-Asians, pre 
vented any illegal interference in the 


domestic affairs of France 


William R. Frye 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Wes rhe 
— debate 
plished little = o1 


Tunisian 
accom 
nothing tangible 
toward ‘its imme 
diate ostensible 
goal: Tunisian 

self-rule. But it 

provided a valuable safetv valve for 


Moslem 


world: it set a precedent of UN com 


pent-up = emotions — in the 
petence in colonial questions; and it 
may prove to have a moderating effect 
on French policy, if only because of 
the implied warning that such policy 
will be subject to annual review in the 
General Assembly. 

In a negative sense, failure to have 
held the debate might well have 
turned Moslem nationalism into much 
more violent channels than it hitherto 
has employed. Refusal to hear the 
complaint as the Security Council 
had refused earlier—would certainly 
have discredited the UN in the eyes 
of hundreds of millions of nonwhite 
peoples with little compensating bene 
fit to the United Nations’ prestige in 
France and other colony-possessing 
countries, 

Similarly, a new rebuff to the anti 
colonial bloc would probably have 
damaged American relations with the 
Middle East and Asia bevond immedi 
ate repair. The United States’ policy 
of “words but no. significant action” 
Was not a smashing success; the role 
of a fence straddler rarely is reward- 
ing. But it apparently did avoid, at 
least temporarily, severe alienation of 
either side. American solidarity with 
France may even have been strength- 


ened 





Krishnamacharij Balaraman 
The Hindu of Madras, Madras 
1 should — say 
the recent United 
Nations 


sions on 


discus- 
Tunisia 
did every party 
concerned — good 
the UN, the 
United States, the 
Tunisians, and even the French. 

(1) The UN: The world organiza 
tion’s stock in Asia and Africa has been 
dipping towards the very nadir during 
the past. two years. The impression 
prevailing in this region has been that 
the UN exists only for the benefit of 
the powerful nations. Despite high- 
souled determination “to promote so- 
cial progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom” for all the peo 
ples of the world, the UN Charter, by 
a strange irony, had in practice made 
voiceless Cinderellas of the subject 
peoples of the world. The colonial 
powers had used the Domestic Juris- 
diction Clause (Article 2, Clause 7) to 
force the UN to adopt a hands-off at- 
titude towards the peoples thev were 
holding in-thrall. Now, by establishing 
the UN’s right to make the future of 
these hapless peoples its business, the 
raised UN 


prestige, and with it, the hopes of over 


Tunisian discussion has 
200 million human beings who cannot 
fail to be comforted by the thought 
that thev can plead for redress of their 
grievances before world opinion. 

(2) The US: The United States 


has always been the symbol of free- 


dom in the eyes of all the subject na- 


tions of the world who look hopefully 
to her for help in their independence 
struggles. By unfortunate force of 
circumstances, the US, during the past 
three years, has been tending to side, 
though obviously reluctantly, with the 
colonial powers in denying the UN's 
right to interest itself in.the nationalist 
movements of Asia and Africa. The re 


bold 


change in American policy in this re 


cent Tunisian debate saw a 
gard, Acheson's statement that “the 
UN would be derelict in its duty if it 
failed to be concerned with its rate 
of provress toward the Charter goals 
being made by those States—including 
the United States 


the future of dependent peoples” may 


which hold in trust 


well mark the beginning of the end 
of colonialism. 

(3) The Though the 
resolution adopted by the UN on 


Tunisians: 


Tunisia is nowhere near what the 


BY 


IN INDIA I asked myself this ques- 
tion when I saw thousands of home- 
less sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta. and Bombay. When I saw 
half starved children and “hunger 
limp” babies like the one above. 
IN KOREA (My schedule did not 
permit me to examine the 28 or- 
phanages in which CCF assists 
Korean children). There is only 
ugliness and misery in Korea. Wan 
dering refugees, little ragged chil- 
dren, destroyed homes. ‘There is 
hardly a family not broken, fathers 
taken prisoners or shot, mothers 
abused and carried off or left dead 
behind a broken wall. A destroyed 
country of rubble, rags, disease, 
hunger and human misery. 

IN JAPAN in the Elizabeth Saun 
ders Home for GI babies, deserted by 
their American fathers, and 18 other 
CCF orphanages, all over-crowded. 
IN GERMANY where I saw some 
of the several million people who 
are refugees in their own country. 





Those who escaped from East Ger- 


many won their freedom at great 
cost. Few families escaped intact. 
Children, parents, wives and hus 
bands shot down or dragged off to 
labor camps. Those who escaped are 
destitute. They can’t find work and 
have inadequate food and shelter. 


For information write to: 





ma 


Am I My Brother's K eeper: 


The sick little children of India, 
the wandering orphans of Korea, 
that flaxen haired German miss, 
who saw her father killed, does 
God charge me with their plight? 
I have returned from overseas with 
the realization that the Communists 
care enougn to make very success- 
ful capital of democracy's failures 
and with the strong conviction that 
we Americans can not close our 
eyes or stop our ears to the cry of 
a hungry child anywhere in the 
world — black, brown, yellow or 
white. The hungry children of the 
world are more dangerous to us 
than the atom bomb. 

CCF children in 97 or- 
phanages in the following coun- 
tries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, Indonesia, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Malaya, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Ger- 
many. You can adopt a child in 
any of these countries for ten dol- 
lars a month and the child's name, 
address, picture and information 
about the child will be furnished 
Correspondence with the child is 
invited. 
welcome. God sees not the coin 
but the heart that gives it. 


assists 


Smaller gifts are equally 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 








Punisians demanded of it, they now 
have the assurance that if France does 
not come to a settlement before the 
next General Assembly, they can once 
igain raise the issue before the UN, 
and that when they do so, they will 
be in a stronger moral position 

(4) The French: It is in the in- 
terest of France that she come to an 
early settlement in Tunisia, before na- 
tionalist opinion hardens further. Then 


they can continue to remain on terms 


of friendship with the Tunisians as the 
sritish are doing with the Indians and 
the Pakistanis. The UN 


should goad the French 


discussion 
at least one 
hopes so—to reach such an early settle 
ment. Throughout the debate, not a 
word Was said by anyone to condone 
present French policy in Tunisia—not 
even by her colonial allies who sided 
with her on the jurisdiction issue. It 
should be clear to France from. this 


what the world thinks about Tunisia 
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We regard Liddell Hart as the best military brain 


in England ~Ivan Maisky, former Soviet ambassador to London 


If | were Russia’s 


By CAPTAIN BASIL H. LIDDELL HART 


“TL have spent all my life trying to guess what 
was at the other side of the hill.” So Wellington 
aptly defined the primary requirement in gen- 
eralship, and in statesmanship--to guess what is 
going on behind the opposing front and in the 
opponent's mind. 

In confronting the problem that Russia pre- 
sents today, we are laboring under several grave 
handicaps. One is the combination of immense 
material resources with a fanatical spirit and 
faith. Another is the inscrutable nature of the 
Russian mind, And still a third handicap is lack 
of reliable information about the situation inside 
Russia, militarily and politically. 

Even in 1942-1945, when we were the Soviet 
partner in the fight against Hitler, we were far 
more in the dark about Russia's forces than about 
the German. Our information is still less ade- 
quate today, and where it is specific. it is more 
dubious. Allied statesmen and military chiefs 
have often stated that Russia has “175 divisions” 
in her standing Army. Such a figure sounds im- 
pressively precise, but it is little better than a 
guess, 

Therefore, in trying to gauge her leaders 
likely moves, perhaps there is no better way than 
to place ourselves imaginatively in their seats and 
look at the situation strategically from the Soviet 
point of view. BALL. 
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s THE Chief of the Russian General Staff, I feel much 
A satisfaction with my “hand of cards” on the mili- 
tary level, and with my Government's on the higher 
level. I wouldn't like to exchange these hands for those 
which Russia's Western opponents have to play—on 
cither level. But I should advise Stalin against risking 
war in a major way unless he were sure of solving one 
problem, and saw a good chance of solving another. (1 
might not put the matter quite so bluntly in talking to 
Stalin, but rather remind him how shrewdly cautious 
he has always been and how he had said that he would 
take care not to repeat Hitler's mistakes. ) 

“In the first place,” [ would emphasize, “Russia must 
make sure that she can annihilate Britain quickly—not 
so much because of Britain's own power, but because 
of her key position, just off the continent of Europe, as 
a base for American counterattack, particularly with 
atomic bombs. 

“Secondly, we must be able to see a good chance 
and effective way, of paraly zing counteraction by the 
US tor a lengthy period. It will not be enough,” I 
should say, “to overrun Europe and sweep the Ameri- 
cans out of it, unless we can ensure ample time for 
them to cool down, in a state of impotence, and come 
to the conclusion that there is more to lose than to 
gain by a prolonged and destructive effort to recover 
their hold on Europe.” 

Having made these two fundamental points, I should 
amplify them. As Chief of the Russian General Stafl 
and an objective-minded strategist, I am not deluded 
by the Party's postwar propagandist line that Britain 
plaved a negligible part in Hitler's defeat. It is clear 
to me that Hitler's first and most fatal mistake was that 
he had not thought out, nor been prepared for, the 
problem of conquering Britain after overrunning the 
Continent. 

Because he could not cross the English Channel—a 
super-scale antitank ditch that balked his otherwise 
decisive panzer forces—he had been impelled to turn 
East while still entangled in the West, and to strike at 


Russia without being able to concentrate his full 
(> World rights reserved 





United Nations 


Chief of Staff 


strength for the blow. Thereby he had forfeited the 
tremendous advantage he enjoyed after the fall of 
France. Moreover, by failing to subdue Britain, this 
“island on the edge of the Continent” became both the 
base of America’s bombing forces and the springboard 
for the liberating invasion of Europe. 1 have not over- 
looked this lesson in my own planning. 

Ever since World War II ended in 1945 I've had the 
General Staff at work on the problem of how to knock 
out Britain. Indeed, this study began even earlier. For 
as soon as it appeared that Roosevelt and Churchill 
were really trying to smash Germany completely, and 
leave her no forces to act as a defensive barrier, it be- 
came obvious that they were opening the way for us in 
Western and Southern Europe. How blind they were! 
So we naturally started to look for a solution of the 
‘British island” problem that had baffled Hitler. 


EARLY came to the conclusion that Russia ought 
l to create the largest possible airborne forces, with 
a view to “jumping” over the Channelgand over the 
heads of the British fleet, since our Navy is even less 
likely than Hitler's to gain command of the sea. In 
World War Il we had more trained parachutists than 
any other country, vet lacked adequate air transport to 
use them effectively. 

Since Germany's collapse, we have been building up 
proper airborne divisions and an air transport fieet, as 
well as long-range fighters. In World War I, we con- 
centrated our air effort mainly on tactical support for 
the armies, and those types of fighter were not suited 
for escort missions against distant objectives. 

Of course, | realize that a large airborne force is very 
vulnerable, and difficult to carry through to its objec- 
tive in face of even a moderately strong air defense. 
But there are several cards we can play. The first is to 
launch our airborne force against-England by surprise 
. before war has broken out, so that we can catch the 
' British when they are not mobilized. A weekend would 

be a good time: they are normally off their guard then, 
and it would be much easier to produce a paralyzing 


upset. This airborne stroke would be immediately tol- 
lowed by a general advance of our armies in Europe, 
so that each blow would help the other, and give the 
enemy all the less chance to recover his balance. 

We were a bit worried last year when the British 
showed signs of awakening to the danger of a surprise 
descent from-the sky, and began to revive their war 
time Home Guard as a precaution but the British news- 
papers show that recruiting for this citizen force has 
been a flop, and I don't think most of their people are 
taking the danger seriously. 

The British are naturally inclined to look on such 
an operation from their own point of view, and be 
governed by their own habit of mind. Their military 
leaders were usually very cautious in the last war, and 
particularly careful about ensuring ample supplies 
So they probably think that no one would drop a large 
force at a distance, and into an island where its main 
tenance would be precarious. They have not got over 
the shock of the failure of their own venture at Arn 
hem. Moreover the British, with their limited manpow- 
er and excessive care for their men, may find it hard 
to imagine that we would venture to cast a large body 
of troops into a place where they might be isolated and 
massacred before our air force could gain such com 
mand of the skv and the sea as to make cross-Channel 
reinforcements possible 

The British and Americans don’t realize that our 
Russian troops are accustomed to live on very little 
and carry on for weeks at a time without the supplies 
that a Western army deems essential—foraging for 
themselves in the country where they are fighting. Nov 
can our enemies really understand that we can be quite 
ruthless in sacrifice, and that our men don’t jib at being 
sacrificed in “suicide” operations. Even if we were to 
bose one or two airborne COTps i such t descent on 
England, that would be a feabite compared with what 
we lost in our opening battles against the Germans 
We don't mind big initial losses when playing for big 
stakes. 


Another way of landing a force in England by sur- 
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‘ 
FOR NEW YorRK, 


WASHINGTON 


prise, and before we had won command of the sea and 
sky, would be through an undersea invasion—in sub- 
marine troop-carriers, We've been working on that 
problem. But it calls for a very big development, which 
takes time and carries various complications. In the 
light of the Russian Navy's limited experience and per- 
formance in war—compared with the Army—I'm not 
very confident of its having the skill and drive to carry 
through such a project. So an airborne raid seems the 


better bet, at any rate in the immediate future. 


“yhoo Stalin may decide against it. He has 
never been inclined to strike unless verv sure of 
The kind of audacious gamble that Hitle 


its best 


SUCCCSS 
loved has never appealed to him. Moreover 
chance would he in launching it as a complete surprise 
when the British are not mobilized, but that would ob 
viously put the onus of aggression on us. For political 
and psychological reasons it may be wise to ring up 
the curtain with a land battle on the Continent, where 
Wwe Cah more easily make it appeal that oul offensive 


Stalin 


is a retort to an enemy violation of frontiers 
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RUSSIA’S AIRBORNE BLITZ 


does not think only of “strategy,” but rather of “grand 
strategy —the higher plane where political and mili- 
tary action are combined. 

If Stalin turns down this “out of the blue” stroke 
against England, there are several other opening uses 
for our airborne forces in closer combination with a 
land attack: 

One is to drop them beside the Rhine bridges—in 
order to’ capture these intact for the passage of our 
armies, while cutting off the Allied forces stationed 
east of the Rhine, and blocking the move-up of Allied 
reinforcements. 

Another is to drop them on Denmark and_ the 
south coast of Norway, to capture the outlets from the 
Baltic for the passage of our submarines. 

We might also drop them on the Alpine passes lead- 
ing from Austria into Italy, or—further aficld—on the 
passes in Persian Azerbaijan leading into the plains of 
Iraq. These last two strokes would call for relatively 
small forces, so we might be able—even now—to exe- 
cute them without seriously diminishing the strength 


required for either of the big strokes. The total of ou 





BORDEAUX 


FOR WORLD WAR III 


ground forces, too, is much larger than we can effec- 
tively employ in Western Europe, so we could well 
provide sufficient divisions to follow up the airborne 
“can-openers” into Italy and the Middle East. The 
more widely we develop our threats, the more con- 
fusion and demoralization we shall cause. 

Given time to continue our air and airborne develop- 
ment, we may be able to carry out beth the big strokes 
simultaneously and on an adequate scale, as well as 
the smaller ones. 

If it becomes a matter of choosing between the 
Rhine crossings and Baltic outlets, I would incline to- 
ward the latter -for it is so important to get our sub- 
marines out in full force into the Atlantic to block the 
ocean supply-routes from America to Europe, and 
especially to England. 

I'm not counting too much, however, on such a sub- 
marine blockade proving decisive—as Hitler and Ad- 
miral Doenitz hoped theirs might be. Although in 1945 
we captured the latest German submarine designs, 
which have been a great asset, that is not the same as 
having a submarine force equal in skill and experience 


ALGIERS 


CASABLAN 


to the German. There's a lot of leeway to make up 
among the personnel. 


y any case, we must solve the problem of knocking 


out America’s advanced base in Britain, and of 
doing it at an early stage of the war. How could it be 
done? Once we have overrun the western part of the 
Continent and occupied the coast, the Russian air 
force should have a very big superiority over the Brit 
ish and American air strength remaining in the south 
of England, and we may be able to dominate the Chan 
nel sufficiently to push across an invading army. It was 
only by a narrow margin that Hitler failed to win the 
1940 Battle of Britain in the air—and he wasn’t pre 
pared for the problem he tackled. He had not even got 
the armored landing craft required to carry his assault 
troops, whereas we've had plenty of time to build 
them in quantity. 

If we don't succeed in gaining sufficient mastery of 
the Channel to get our invading army across in over- 
whelming strength, there are other cards we should be 
able to play. One is an atomic bombardment—delivered 
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by our air force or by the guided missiles that we are 
now developing. Another is a bacteriological bombard- 
ment—Britaain being an island, there is less risk to us 
that this might become a boomerang. 

In view of our great advantage in strength for the 
normal kind of land offensive, we might keep these 
cards up our sleeve until America plays hers. For there 
is sure to be much protest from her allies in Europe 
who are closer targets, against her starting to “atom 
ize cities if we at first refrain. There is a risk in re 
fraining, but the profit could be greater. So it’s a ques 
tion of launching the bombardment of England after 
reaching the Channel coast, or launching it earlier at 
longer range with our new strategic bomber force. 

It is vital to us in any war that Britain should be 
quickly “eliminated.” The surest way would be to 
make it uninhabitable—turning it into a desert island. 
That would also be simpler than trying to convert its 
people to communism. We can occupy and repopulate 
it at leisure, if we choose to do so—though there is 
much to be said for keeping it merely as a military out- 
post on the Atlantic coast, occupied purely by a Rus 
sian garrison. A scientific strategist should look at 
problems in a cold-blooded unemotional way. Even 
the British and Americans did not let their boasted 
“humanitarian” scruples hinder them from devastating 
Germany regardless of the human consequences. The 
complete “elimination” of opposition is the most effec- 
tive, perhaps the only effective, way of solving prob 
lems finally. The Nazis realized that, though they went 
about the job in such a secretive and shamefaced way 
that they bungled it. Coolly logical Marxists should be 
more effective than sentimentally passionate Nazis 
half-baked totalitarians! 

Now that America has taken Southern Europe and 
the Middle East under her wing, as well as Western 
Europe, we have got to reckon that there is much less 
chance of our being able to achieve local advances any 
where without producing a general war. So if it comes 
to military action, we can no longer contemplate limit 
ed objectives—it’s all or nothing. That makes it the 
more necessary on our part to aim at the annihilation 
of Britain, and t>-give it priority in our planning. 


[ ¥ Britain can be annihilated, we shall not have much 


left in Europe to worry us. The French are still very 
poorly equipped, thanks to delay in American produc- 
tion and the inefficiency of their own—and that’s not 
likely to raise their morale above the 1940 level! The 
West Germans are still unarmed, and even if the 
wrangling over their rearmament eventually ends, it 
will be at least two years before their proposed con- 
tribution of 12 divisions is ready. Now that we've 
mechanized a large part of our Army, we should be 
able to overrun most of the Continent very quickly. 
The Nato powers have barely 20 divisions in immediate 
readiness, whereas we have three times as many to 
form the mechanized spearhead—with plenty more to 
follow them up, while the Nato reserves are scanty. 
Should it become necessary, we could smooth our 
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progress with a few atomic bombs, or the threat of 
them. Even if we were temporarily checked on the 
fringes, such as mountain-girt Spain or sea-girt North 
Africa, these don't offer facilities comparable to Eng- 
land as bases for an American counteroffensive. In 
Africa, too, it should not be difficult to stir up suf- 
ficient trouble among the natives to impede the devel- 
opment of American bases until we can invade it. 
They re already on the boil. 

So there seems a good prospect of keeping the 
Americans at a distance, and for a time long enough 
to damp their ardor—if Britain can be liquidated. Our 
propaganda could help by sounding the note: “If you 
send your boys to Europe, you'll never see them again— 
it's a one-way ticket to Siberian prison-camps.” 


F course we must expect long-range bombing 
QO from the American Continent, but there would 
be a better chance of checking it, or at least curtailing 
it, than shorter-range bombing from bases in or near 
Europe. Moreover, there is reason to doubt whether 
the Americans, with their extremely vulnerable cities, 
would obstinately carry on a prolonged competition in 
atomic bombing under such conditions. The more 
highly developed civilization has more to Jose, and 
would suffer worse in such a competition in devasta- 
tion, even if it could throw the most bombs. 

America’s allies in Europe certainly wouldn't wel- 
come it. They may want her to defend them against 
invasion, but they don’t relish the idea of eventual 
liberation by a campaign of atomic devastation—-and 
in such a case we should take good care that they 
shared the affliction with us. 

To rub in the folly of a prolonged bombing match 
with atomic weapons—besides causing panic and con- 
fusion—it might be worthwhile for us at an early stage 
to make some raids on New York and other big Amer- 
ican cities. They are well within the radius of our new 
TuG-75 Domber. Our older but plentiful TU-4s, mod- 
elled on the American B-29 Superfortress, could also 
reach transatlantic targets. They don't have to come 
back—and that enables them to make a wider detour in 
the approach. Our airmen are accustomed to regard 
suicide” missions as natural in the course of duty. 
Moreover, they can land in Central America, whereas 
American airmen won't have much chance of finding 
refuge in Europe once we've overrun it. 

However, until our stock of atomic bombs has in- 
creased a lot, | am against using more than a few in 
transatlantic terror-raids. In the first stage of a war, 
most of them should be reserved for England, or other 
European countries that show stubbornness. 

England, and America’s other satellite countries, all 
offer such crowded targets that they could be easily 
crippled. Thanks to Russia’s immensely wider spread, 
and Stalin's foresight in dispersing our industrial 
plants, as well as our people's simpler and less luxuri- 
ous way of life, we could probably survive five or ten 
times as many atomic bombs as our enemies could. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Too often we Americans reduce international 
4 

problems to a set of cliches which are 

handy, simple, and comforting. The trouble is, 


says the author, they are also false and dangerous 


By LEO LANIA 


! is more than a century and a half since Edmund 
I Burke said that “a very great part of the mischiefs 
that vex the world arise from words.” Doubletalk is by 
no means a modern phenomenon. 

“Doublethink,” however, is. The substitution of 
false slogans for the painful processes of rational 
thought is a peculiarly contemporary development, 
and not only in the Orwellian states of the Soviet Em- 
pire. Here in the United States, too, we can find traces 
of the infection. Nowhere are they more easily visible 
or more deeply disturbing than in our approach to the 
problems of world politics. 

In our age words and phrases have been tortured 
and perverted until they have lost real meaning and 
seem suitable only to arouse emotional reflexes: they 
are not unlike the sounds which figured so prominent- 
lv in Pavlov’s conditioning of the responses of dogs. 
Man, seeking the light of clarity, is enveloped instead 
in a fog of confusion. 

Where is the road leading upward and out of the 
fog? We in America believe that it can be found by 
“looking at the facts and the figures,” but this is the 
most dangerous of illusions. Facts are, of course, indis- 
pensable guideposts along the way. It is not true, how- 
ever, that our troubles stem from want of those guide- 
posts. It is inaccurate to complain—as so many do— 
that the American public suffers from a lack of factual 
information about global problems and therefore can- 
not judge them intelligently. 

Quite the contrary. Probably never before in history 
has the average man had political and economic facts 
so readily at his disposal as today. His radio and tele- 
vision set. his newspapers and magazines, his books 


Smith, N.BE.A. News Serv 


“Who gets the goat?” 


are crammed with tacts. Yet unfortunately they do not 
appear to give him a more mature understanding of 
the problems we face. Instead they induce him-—and 
this is particularly true of younger people—to accept 
pat answers and easy formulas as an ersatz for thinking. 

In recent months | have made a lecture tour which 
has taken me to all parts of the United States. Every- 
where I have found this tendeney to reduce baffling 
and complicated problems to the simplified and mis 
leading terminology of slogan. Ten of these false 
simplifications, in particular, were uttered over and 
over again. In dozens of colleges and universities, in 
numberless talks with soldiers and civilians, with low 
brows, middlebrows, and highbrows, and with Demo 
crats, Republicans and independents, | heard these 
ten theses proffered as the keys to the great issues of 
our time. They seem to me to offer, instead, a key to 
the state of mind of present-day America—and, as 


such, they are perhaps worthy of closer examination, 


] The foreign policy of the United States 
* must always follow a_ straight line 


Consistency is indeed an admirable virtue, But those 
who criticize our foreign policy makers for their “vacil 
lations” usually conceive of steadfastness as an end 
in itself. Compromises and concessions are not. as- 
sessed in their proper context, which is their relation 


to long-range objectives. The yvachtsman must adjust 
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his course to the winds: he may change tack a dozen 
timés, but, so long as he crosses an initially-fixed finish 
line ahead, he cannot be rightly criticized. 

However, we do not look at the shifting political 
winds or take changing political backgrounds into 
account. Instead we insist that anyone who ever ad- 
vocated cooperation with the Soviet Union is a fool 
or a traitor. We declare that Red China must never 
be admitted to the United Nations. We reduce a 
terribly complicated political, economic, and psycho- 
logical struggle to a simple question: Are we to be 
“tough” or “soft” with Stalin? 

We made the same kind of mistake in dealing with 
the Nazis. No wonder it proved impossible to plan 
an inteHigent postwar policy when we believed that 
the only decision that mattered was whether Germany 
should be given a “hard” peace or a “soft” peace. In 
the end, peace was made neither hard for the Germans 
nor soft for us. 

Foreign policy is not a car or house that can be 
built by blueprint. It is not suitable to standardiza- 
tion or mass production, for it follows a pattern as 
flexible as life itself. When it stops changing and 
growing, then it is in danger of becoming stale and 
mechanical. 

This is not to say that the end justifies the means: 
a proper comprehension of the realities of world power 
does not imply cynical acceptance of Machiavellian 
power politics. Nor, however, is consistency to be 
confused with stubbornness. Steadfastness is fine; it is 
a lack of the courage or the ability to maneuver that 
is tragic. If this were not so we would need no diplo- 
mats, but only preachers to exhort against sin, and 
policemen and soldiers to strike down the wicked 


Realists must recognize the fact that in 
* war, there can be no substitute for victory 


When General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
denounced his government and its allies for “not al- 
lowing the UN forces to win in Korea,” his opponents 
insisted that to accept his plan would be to extend 
the war into global conflict with China and the Soviet 
Union—to bring about World War III. 

Whether MacArthur's proposals were too risky was 
a military question, open to differing evaluation. It 
was, however, part of a more important question which 
the participants in that “Great Debate” overlooked, 
and which even the General's bitterest opponents still 
do not admit for discussion: is not madern war itself 
a military problem only to a limited extent? Is it not, 
in the words of Clémenceau, “a much too serious 
matter to leave in the hands of generals’? 

MacArthur's complaint that the United Nations 
made military decisions dependent on political con 
siderations struck a responsive chord in millions of 
Americans, including those who disliked the General. 
They accepted his statement that he had already won 
the war by defeating and routing the North Koreans; 
they failed to understand that even the most complete 
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triumph on the Korean battlefield could not have 
given him “victory —that is to say, the end of the war 
and the reestablishment of peace. He defeated the 
North Koreans, so the Chinese took over. He might 
have defeated the Chinese armies, too, and driven 
them back across the Yalu River. Then the war would 
have been resumed from new positions and in a new 
way. 

For today war is no longer fought just against armies 
and fixed military positions, but against whole peoples 
and across whole continents. It can be terminated 
either by total destruction and the unconditional sur- 
render of the enemy, or by diplomatic and political 
deals—however unsavory that word may be to us— 


which prove in the temporary interest of ourselves as 
well as the foe. This latter alternative, of course, is 
open only so long as the war doesn’t “get out of hand,” 
so long as it remains localized_and limited in its mili- 


tary and political objective. 

The Soviets, we must realize, do not initiate and 
conduct wars in the conventional sense: they foment 
armed revolutions. They adapt military moves to thé 
objectives and necessities of political warfare. Their 
plans cannot ‘be thwarted by our “military victory” 
at the 38th Parallel or the Yalu. 


3 The basic issue of US foreign policy is be- 
‘2+ tween isolationism and internationalism 


President Eisenhower was right when he said that 
isolationism is dead in America. There may still be 
some who would like to substitute for the realities of 
the Atomic Age the dreams of the horse-and-buggy 
days, but their illusions are too futile, and they are 
too few in number, to be taken seriously. 











St. Louisa Star-Timea 


“Look out! That bomb has two heads!” 





The conflict is of a different kind. On the one side 
there are those who understand international coopera- 
tion as a partnership among equals. On the other side 
there are the former isolationists who realize that 
America can no longer resign from the world, but 
who are willing to share its destiny only if the other 
nations choose The American Way of Life and obedi 
ently march behind us in our crusade for Free Enter 
prise and Prosperity. They demand freedom of action 
for us as a “historic righc’; at the same time they blame 
our allies for wrecking the UN by clinging to an 
‘outworn concept of nationalism.” 

We must not underestimate the influence of this 
peculiar brand of internationalists. They express feel 
ings most Americans share, at least subconsciously. 
Sincerely believing in the superiority of the American 
system, the average American has a touching but 
rather naive eagerness to see the foreigner accept it, 
The impatience with which he looks at other people's 
manners of working—at the multiparty system in 
France or the bad plumbing in Sicily—stems from the 
best of motives: why don't those people over there 
see how much better and easier their life would be 
if they would only follow the American example? 

Convinced that he gives his advice unselfishly, the 
American feels hurt when he realizes that his gen- 
erosity is not appreciated. Like a boy who sees his first 
love rejected and concludes that all girls are no good, 
the American is an easy prey for cynics whose “inter- 
nationalism” can lead straight to a new isolationism 
—or to the isolation of a feared and hated America. 


Until the democracies have won the ar- 
* maments race, establishing a position of 
strength, it is useless to negotiate with Russia 
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We deceive ourselves when we assume that the 
present armaments race will continue to develop to 
the advantage of the democracies. Time is not on our 
side, 

America’s resources are great; they are not limitless, 
The rearmament program inevitably exposes the demo- 
cratic nations to growing social tensions, economic 
hardships, and psychological frustrations. What we 
may gain in pure military strength, we are apt to lose 
in economic health and_ political unity. 

The Soviet dictatorship, on the other hand, can much 
more easily withstand the misery and poverty which 
accompany the diversion of productive energy to 
armament. The economic blockade against the Soviet 
Empire hurts the West more than the East. Under 
communist rule, people accept guns instead of butte: 
for they are not free to choose. In peacetime, people 
in a democratic regime will only accept sacrifice up 
to a point. We will soon reach that point. 

For this reason political and diplomatic maneuvers 
cannot wait until a “position of strength”—elusive goal! 

has been attained. Instead, the democracies must 
shift as soon as possible from waging the Cold War 
on the military and economic fronts to the development 
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of a bold new strategy which aims at the opening ot 
a third—the political—front 


= European nationalisms are the greatest 
‘7+ obstacle to a united front against Russia 


The Americans who complain the loudest about the 
slow progress toward a European federation know as 
little of Europe’s history as of America’s. Trusting in 
the magic of organizational charts, they imagine a 
U.S.E. modeled on the U.S.A. and 
is sheer bad faith that prevents Europe from “doing 


ire convineed 


the logical and necessary.” 

The unity of Europe, however, cannot be achieved 
merely by lumping the nations together, nor by fiat, 
nor by just voting for it. In Europe today, as in Amer 
ica 160 years ago, a new common concept of life must 
take hold of the minds and hearts of the people—a 
gradual growth that alone makes a union meaningful 
and workable. Great strides have already been made in 
this direction. The Schuman Plan and the foundations 
laid for the European Defense Community prove that 
the people are successfully trying to throw off the 
shackles of nationalism. 

But what about the opposition, mainly socialist, in 
Britain, France and Germany which seems determined 
to undo these accomplishments? Does their growing 
strength not attest to the rising tide of nationalism? 

International socialism fanning the flames of nation 
alism in Germany and accusing Churchill and Eden 

lack of patriotic fervor in their dealings with 
Washington—this is, indeed, an odd spectacle. But it 
is important to realize that this nationalism is of a 


strange and pecusiar nature: it does not aim at the 


‘fragmentation of Europe, but at the independence of 


Europe as a whole. 

The Socialists of the countries which have adhered 
to the Atlantic Pact have declared themselves willing 
to hasten the establishment of a real Atlantic com 
munity which is not‘only military but economic and 
political as well.” They see no contradiction between 
these avowed goals and their opposition to the ratifi 
cation of the European Defense Treaty. 

The isolationism which the European Socialists, in 
essence, advocate may be unrealistic and wrong. It is 
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however, motivated by a very real and sound senti 
ment—Europe’s desire to rise from its position as a 
pawn of the two world powers to a position as their 
equal, Europe abhors. the prospect of becoming a 
prisoner of Moscow, but it is hardly more eager to 
be a ward of Washington. As long as the people feel 
that this is the only choice they have, neutralism will 
exert a mass appeal and the socialist opposition will 
ride to power on the waves of this new anti-militaristic 
nationalism—provided, always, that the extreme right 
does not beat them to the pun h and reestablish the 
even more evil old nationalism of the sword. 

Whether or not such a catastrophe can be averted 
will depend more on America’s future policy toward 
Murope than on the psychological complexes and his 
toric rivalries of the Old World 


0 America cannot cooperate with socialism 
* which is nothing but creeping communism 


This statement actually comprises two fallacies: 

a.) Cooperation with the Socialists of Europe does 
not imply the acceptance of their ideologies and prin 
ciples. In the last century monarchic Britain, for 
instance, formed an alliance with the revolutionary 
republican movements in Italy, France, and Poland 
because it recognized the inevitability of a historic 
change. In supporting the antimonarchists on the Con 
tinent against the disciples of Metternich and_ the 
myrmidons of emperors and kings, England saved 
both the British monarchy and Europe. 

b.) Social-democracy, though striving for basic 
changes in the economic structure of a nation, is 
neither an ally nor a pacemaker of communism since 
its whole raison d’étre is a firm belief in the ideals 
and principles of democratic law and order. In all 
countries where the Social Democrats have power on 
strong influence, the Communists have been defeated 
in the Scandinavian countries, in Finland, Austria, and 
of course, Britain. 

The American people is confronted with a great 
challenge. Regardless of its lack of sympathy for any 
thing “socialistic,” it must be willing to forge a genuine 
partnership with the social-democratic labor parties 
and trade unions of Europe. Without their enthusiastic 
cooperation, no cold—and no hot—war can be won. 
lo convince the mass of workers and wage earners of 
Europe that America has no intention of turning the 
struggle against communism into a crusade for “capi 
talism” is at present probably the hardest and most 
important task of the men who are called upon to 
plan and conduct America’s psychological warfare 
They will not succeed unless they are supported by 


public opinion 


-* Communism is not a popular movement; 
$ . it is nothing but a conspiracy of traitors 


Unfortunately, this is only a half-truth. Were the 
Communists throughout the world no more than a 
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band of mercenaries in the pay of the Kremlin and 
following its orders, their conspiracy would have been 
crushed loug ago. 

The hard core of agents and organizers are merely 
Moscow's general staff. They lead and manipulate 
millions of people who follow the hammer and sickle, 
not as conspirators, but because to them this emblem 
stands for national independence, or anti-colonialism, 
or anti-discrimination, or greater equality—or simply 
because it promises a change, and they have lost the 
hope of achieving change peacefully and democrat- 
ically. 

The communist millions are not conspirators: they 
are blind men who cannot see through the empty 
communist promises, or they are sick men who seek 
a cure in the ritual of these new witch doctors. 

Dollars alone will not immunize a man who has 
lost the faculty to distinguish between wrong and 
right. A little more food will not make him forget the 
injustice of discrimination he has to endure—nor, in 
fact, will the appeals or denunciations of our propa- 
ganda experts. 

Modern man accepts material hardship more will- 
ingly than inequality. To suffer from hunger is bad, 
but to suffer while your neighbor indulges in luxuries 
is worse. Worst of all is to feel that there is no hope 
for a change, and that you must always remain a 
second-class citizen of your country or the citizen of 
a nation in bondage. 

And even if the change—as in Africa and Asia—is 
often nothing better than a jump from the dying fires 
of colonialism into the hot frying pan of Stalinist rule, 
millions of people will make the fatal leap unless the 
democratic world can restore their faith. 


¢ Beware of the “liberals’’ who establish 
* a climate in which communism thrives 


Those who place the major blame for the spread 
of communism and the nefarious activities of Soviet 
agents on the “softness” of liberals might profitably 
recall that Hitler and Mussolini were certainly not 
soft on communism. They were, on the contrary, un- 
surpassed masters in the art of liquidating not only 
Communists and fellow-travelers, but also all liberals. 
Nevertheless, after 20 years of Mussolini, the Italian 
Communist Party emerged in 1945 as the strongest in 
Europe, Nevertheless, too, Communist spies operated 
more effectively in Germany, Italy, and Japan than 
they have anywhere eise. 

Instead of seeking to combat communism by com- 
bating liberalism too, we should encourage a_ truly 
liberal treatment of the economic and _ social evils 
which make the rise of communist tyranny possible. 

In ancient days, men sought to conquer disease by 
isolating or imprisoning the sick, by mystic incanta- 
tions—and, in ancient days, plagues and epidemics 
continued to ravage whole continents. Modern medi- 
cine began when disease was first subjected to calm 
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The Founding Fathers 


of Europe 


Luxembourg today, says the author, is like Philadelphia 


in 1787. Will the Schuman Plan executives 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


UNW European Editor 


LUXEMBOURG 


HEN US Ambassador William H. Draper Jr. gave 
W official luncheon at the Hotel Alfa in Luxem- 
bourg the other day, a delicate problem of protocol 
arose. In what order were the guests to be seated? Did 
the foreign ministers of the six countries belonging to 
the European Coal and Steel Community outrank the 
heads of that new organism? Or did the latter have 
precedence over the national representatives? 

It was a question of etiquette the State Department 
had never had occasion to ponder. The hosts finally 
made diplomatic history by putting the Coal-Steel 
executives at the places of honor, thereby indicating 
squarely who America considers to be the real VIPs 
in Europe today. 

It is true that M. Jean Monnet, the President of the 


make it the Washington of a United States of Europe? 


High Authority, expected nothing less. He told the 
assembled statesmen, without false modesty: 

“We are a sovereign body operating on a higher 
level than its member states. We shall take orders from 
no government or other institution. Those working 
with me have pledged to put our common interests 
above those of the countries from which they hail.” 

Conscious of being the first European since the Em- 
peror Charlemagne who could utter such words un- 
challenged, M. Monnet is hastening to give them 
concrete meaning. He has obtained extraterritorial 


yrivileges for the building where his offices are lo- 
| S ; 


cated; the police can enter it only if called by the 


President. His staff members carry trilingual passes 
with which they can cross all borders in Western Eu- 


The High Authority of the Schuman Plan; nine men who, led by President Jean Monnet (second from left), are using 
coal and steel to forge Western Europe into one economic community. At right, are two multilingual secretaries 
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rope without further formality. He pays their salaries 
not out of voluntary contributions by the pool coun 
tries—the way UN officials are paid—but out of a one 
per cent tax he imposes on the annual gross sales figure 
of the continent's coal and steel industry. And when 
Her British Majesty recently appointed Sir Cecil Weir 
a full-fledged ambassador to the Community, he 
handed Monnet a letter of accreditation starting with 
the words “Your Excellency,” normally reserved only 
for heads of state. 

In fact, Monnet regards himself as the veritable. if 
unobtrusive, ruler over the destinies of the 155 million 
people—roughly as many as in the US—who live inside 
his realm. He has no patience with critics regretting 
that his group of states comprises only a small sector 
of the continent—a sort of “Little Europe.” 

“Did the US have 48 states when Washington found 
ed it?,” he is apt to exclaim pugnaciously. “As far as | 
know, a century went by before the last state was ad- 
mitted to the Union. A beginning has to be made some 
where—and we are keeping our doors wide open.” 

America has remained Monnet’s model since the 
days before World War I when he sold his father’s 
cognac to the trappers and gold miners of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Later, as an international banker, he 
never stopped studying what made that fascinating 
country tick. And in 1941, when the Allies picked this 
little Frenchman as chairman of the Anglo-American 
War Production Board—a signal tribute to his capaci 
ties—he finally got the undreamed-of opportunity to 
help mobilize Uncle Sam’s immense resources. Work 
ing at President Roosevelt's elbow, he watched US 
factories beat all the production schedules he had set 
for them. 

“It was then that I realized more clearly than ever 
before the advantages of a huge unified market.” he 
says, “and | swore to myself that, if I lived to see vic- 
tory, | would employ my remaining years to create 


such a market in Europe.” 


SAIrHFUL to that resolve, the pioneer statesman is now 


spending 10 to £2 hours a day—six days a week—in 
his office—No. 208 on the second floor of Luxembourg’s 
former railroad headquarters. Although a multimillion- 
aire (in dollars), he is a man of simple tastes who likes 
to wear shapeless hats, pullovers, flannel trousers, knit- 
ted gray socks and old-fashioned high button shoes. 
He has abandoned smoking and drinking, detests cock- 
tail parties, and passes his rare moments of leisure 
listening to music or going for a walk with his Italian 
born wife, Silvia, or his daughters, Anna and Mari 
anne. Of late, though, he brings work back to his villa 
at Mondorf-les-Bains even on Sunday, for he believes 
in the principle that man must do something useful 
every minute he doesn't actually sleep 
This 64-year-old phenomenon is aided by a staff 
of about 200 persons whom he drives just as hard as 
himself. I never saw a busier beehive than the 142 of- 
fices of the European Coal and Steel Community, ex- 
cept, perhaps, suarr headquarters in London shortly 
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before the invasion. “Monnet’s moilers,” as the British 
call them, seem to be in an awful hurry to get the 
United States of Europe under way. On their own 
premises, the melting-pot is already a-boil. They are 
using French and Luxembourg furniture, Italian type- 
writers, aGerman telephone switchboard, and a vehicle 
park consisting of Fiats, Mercedes, Citroens, and Be!- 
gian-made Chryslers. Some employees have taken the 
purpose of the organization so much to heart that they 
are intermarrying. At least six “supranational” wed- 
dings have been celebrated in Luxembourg since fast 
August, including that of Italy’s handsome delegate, 
Enzo Giacchiero, who found the secretary assigned to 
his office pretty enough to make her his wife. 


ryxue High Authority consists of nine members with 

| cabinet rank. Apart from Messrs. Monnet and 
Giacchiero, they are: Vice-President Franz Etzel, one 
of Herr Adenauer’s close confidents; white-haired 
French steel magnate Leon Daum; M. Albert Wehrer 
the Grand Duchy’s former envoy to Paris; Belgium's 
former Minister of Reconstruction, Albert Coppé, a 
father of six children; Dr. Heinz Pothoff, who used to 
represent Bonn in the International Ruhr Authority; 
Holland’s polyglot Dirk Spierenburg, also called the 
“Flying Dutchman” because he hops from capital to 
capital as ecse liaison officer; and onetime metalworker 
Paul Finet from Brussels, a gifted amateur dancer and 
the most dapper dresser in town, 

This brain trust meets twice a week: on Tuesday to 
listen to the experts, and on Thursday to make deci 
sions which a special bulletin translates in four lan 
guages. All conferences are held in French or German 
or both at a time, without the slightest trace of self 
consciousness. The executives are much too busy to 
bother about prestige questions and, what's more, they 
share certain convictions which create a firm bond of 
friendship between them. The basic tenets of that 
creed are simple enough for a child to grasp: 

Princes and potentates long deceased drew arbitrary 
political boundaries that split Europe into a mosaic 
of small autarkic markets. Since all the countries want- 
ed to fabricate everything themselves, they protected 
their tiny production units by high tariff walls. Re 
sembling beleaguered fortresses, they put their hopes 
for survival in cartels, dumping, government subven- 
tions, and other forms of unfair competition, rather 
than in quality of output and low unit costs. Most in- 
dustrialists refused to take any risks, and the European 
consumer had to pay for their lack of enterprise. 

To put an end to these‘self-defeating practices and 
restore a spirit of competition the tariff barriers must 
be torn down. If every country is suddenly able to 
choose between offers from six different sources and 
sell its own goods freely on six different markets, price: 
are bound to drop and general production to rise. A 
start will best be made with coal and steel, because 
they are the two basic commodities of modern life. 
The living standard of a people can be measured by 
the amount of steel they consume. Every metalworker 





At his villa, Coal and Steel 
Community President Monnet 
center) dictates some of the 
details of economic merger to 
two secretaries. At right is 
Monnet’s aide, and exuberant 
prophet of union, Pierre Uri 


creates labor for ten more pairs of hands. After coal 
and steel resources are pooled, all other power sources 
and products will follow suit almost automatically, and 
nothing can stop the Old World from becoming as 
prosperous as the United States. 

That, in brief outline, is the credo of Europe’s Found- 
ing Fathers, which propels them in their daily efforts. 

Going on from there, French economist Pierre Uri, 
President Monnet’s personal aide, has already put his 
visions for the future into precise terms. He anticipates 
that the coal-steel pool after some growing pains will 
be fully operative by 1955. Europe's agricultural re 
sources will be pooled next, and then the textile indus 
tries—albeit reluctantly—will enter the game too. 

In 1957, the first Federal Government of Europe will 
be formed. The High Authority for Coal and Steel will 
scuttle itself and Jean Monnet will become Minister of 
Heavy Industry in the European Cabinet. Only the 
fields of education, justice, social security, and public 
works will remain under the control of the various 
state governments. 

In 1960, M. Uri predicts, a common European cu 
rency will be put into circulation. By that time, meat 
production in the Community will have increased 25 
per cent over 1950, wheat crops 20 per cent, coal out 


put 30 per cent steel 40 per cent electric ity 60 per 











cent. All railways will have been electrified. Average 
income will have gone up 50 per cent and the number 
of cars 66 per cent. There will be four times as many 
washing machines in Europe’s households, and every 
third family will own a television set. 

These are happy prospects, but between them and 
today’s reality still looms an abyss as deep as the one 
separating the two parts of the city of Luxembourg 
To bridge it as the Luxemburgers did, one will need 
blocks of concrete rather than sheafs of wishful data 
The truth is that Europe will enter an entirely new 
phase of her history only if the tariff barriers fall on 
schedule—for coal, February 10, and for steel, April 
}0, 1953—and even M. Monnet’s pioneers aren't quite 
sure what's going to happen. “We feel like scientists 
just before testing a dangerous new serum,” one of 
them confided to me. “We have made hundreds of cal 
culations and taken all reasonable precautions, but 


ultimately we must put our trust in God, 


(or difficulties ahead are indeed tremendous. The 


deeper one delves into the details of this whole 
business, the more complicated it seems to become. 
Here are some of the major problems that will cause 
lots of sleepless nights to the rcese trail-blazers: 


1) Obviously a reform of such proportions cannot 
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Luxembourg palace is the first Coal and Steel Capitol 


be achieved without somebody getting hurt. Many 
mines and factories—especially in Italy and Belgium 
are not equipped to face free European competition 
and will almost certainly be forced to close their doors. 
The pool's charter provides for them to be compen- 
sated out of the annual $50 million fund the High 
Authority hopes to raise through its one-per cent tax. 
The funds will also be used to install new plants in 
other fields where the workers who lost their jobs can 
be reemployed. But will these palliatives console the 
countries afflicted by the deaths of so many salesmen? 
Or are they going to rebel against a New Deal that, for 
them, will be a painful process at best? 

(2) The Europeans are using too many of their US 
dollars to buy coal in America. They could find all the 
coal they need just as well in Europe if they only went 
to work and dug it out-of the ground. But up to now 
the Germans—who own by far the richest coal mines 
on the Continent—have shown little eagerness to do so 
because they feel that coal underground is like gold; 
once lifted and sold, it is merely paper money. More 
over, they want to keep most of the coal they produce 
for their own industries and try to limit their exports 
to a minimum. And whatever they sell abroad goes in 
preference to customers like Sweden or Switzerland 
who can offer needed goods in return, whereas othe 
countries in weaker bargaining positions are given the 
cold shoulder. Can coal production be raised under 
these conditions, and can the Germans be prompted 
to show more solidarity with their rcsc partners? 

(3) As for steel, the pool administrators are not wor- 
ried about German underproduction, but rather about 
keeping it from running away. The whole partnership 
can work only if a certain balance is maintained be- 
tween the various national outputs. There also is a 
danger that some members may try to snatch markets 
from each other or invest more money in metallurgic 
plants than their neighbors can afford to do, Others 
are getting hidden government subventions in’ the 
form of low freight rates for steel on the nationally- 
owned railroads. Will everyone really subordinate his 
special interests to the needs of Monnet’s Europe? 

To guard against abuses, the High Authority has 
been invested with quite a few powers of coercion. It 


has the right to fix maximum prices for coal and steel 
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It also can declare a shortage, if too little coal is mined 
or too much steel is sold on the outside. In that case, 
it is free to allocate quotas of production and consump- 
tion to each member. Those violating its decisions can 
be fined up to one per cent of their annual turnover 
and five per cent of their daily turnover each day the 
violation continues. They can appeal against such 
penalties to the pool's court of justice, but they must 
abide by its verdict. The High Authority can only be 
overthrown by majority vote in the Ecsc assembly. 


J KAN Monnet hopes that none of these contingencies 
e 


will ever arise. He realizes that his system couldn't 
long survive if it had to rely on punitive action. That's 
why he has asked some of Europe’s finest economists 
to work on his staff, including the Belgian Jean Vinde, 
one of the authors of the Schuman Plan, the German 
Hellmut Dehnen, a leading Ruhr mine expert, and the 
Luxemburger Pierre Rollman, a disciple of Myrdal. 
These men will try to solve the problems at hand in 
cooperation with a newly formed consultative commit- 
tee where workers, producers, and consumers of the 
six countries will each be represented by 17 members. 
The selection of these 51 councilors in December was 
preceded by heated public debates that lasted a full 
week and gave a foretaste of the sort of wrangling that 
can be expected later. 

In fact, William Tomlinson, the American observer 
on the spot, is wondering whether so many cooks won't 
do more harm than good to the project. He fears that 
too much advice will cause friction rather than unan- 
imity in the pool. What the Founding Fathers of Eu- 
rope need most urgently, he warns, isn’t good counsel 

they are smart enough themselves—but a larger store 
of good will among the peoples of the continent. So 
far, the Luxembourg venture has aroused scant popu- 
lar echo in Europe. The masses tend to see it as just 
another paper scheme cooked up by some ambitious 
egg-heads. No one has yet taken the trouble to ex- 
plain federation to them in terms they can understand. 

And yet, the time seems ripe for a united Europe. 
One night, Luxembourg friends took me to a party in 
Beggen, an enchanted castle, deep in the woods, where 
most Ecsc employees are billeted. We watched them 
dancing to Strauss music in the huge dining room— 
Paris typists, Dutch lawyers, Italian bookkeepers, Ger- 
man telephonists, Belgian interpreters and some lovely 
local talent. As they waltzed gaily over the polished 
parquet, we tried to figure out where each of them 
came from, but after nine wrong guesses we gave up. 
These young people were Europeans, members of one 
big family who had shared a common destiny for many 
meager years and could no longer be told apart. 

On the way back, my escort drove me past a large 
snow-covered plateau from which we could look down 
on the sleeping city. 

“The Old World's first capital,” he said proudly and, 
pointing at the vast terrain around us, he added: 

“And here we are going to build the Federal Gov- 


ernment palaces. This is the future site of Europeville. 





By Wylliom Mumay. 


| REMIER Dr Gaspert has as vet set 


fT sino definite date for this year’s elec- 
tion (although most political observers 
seem to favor April) and there is in 
Rome none of that tenseness, that tre 
mendous sense of crisis which charac 
terized the months preceding the cru- 
cial election five years ago. Violent 
politicking has been confined to the 
Chamber of Deputies where the Gov- 
ernment is sponsoring an electoral re 
form bill also endorsed by the minority 
democratic parties—the Liberals, Re- 
publicans, and Social Democrats. The 
reform, which would assure the party 
or coalition of parties polling over 50 
per cent of the votes at least a 65 per 
cent majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, has naturally been bitterly op- 
posed by the totalitarians of both Left 
and Right. 

During the debate the Communists 
and their Socialist allies and the neo 
fascists and their monarchist allies 
threw up a barrage of 10 motions, 105 
more than 90 


speeches in an effort to block passage. 


amendments, and 


Political tempers flared up nicely and 


so many fist fights broke out on the 
floor of the Chamber that the Premie 
threatened to call in the military in 
order to curb unruly legislators who 
prefer an exchange of inkwells to one 
of repartee. The Government hopes to 
pass the bill in time for the election 


N SPITE of too much rain, this has 
i been a boom year for tourism, ce 
tainly Rome’s No. 1 industry. The 
Italian and American steamship com 
panies reported no space available un 
til the first of this year on the big liners 
returning to New York from Genoa 
and Naples. The Italian State Tourist 
Otfice reported that 280,968 Ameri 
can tourists entered Italy during the 
first eight months of 1952 and _ that 
about 350,000 at least passed through 
Rome by the end of the year, an in 
crease of about 30,000 over 1951. 

A total of 5,405,863 tourists from 
all nations entered Italy during the 
first eight months of the year. Since 


nearly all visitors presumably mike 


straight for the art treasures of Flos 


ence and Rome, this figure alone 


would adequately account for the 
city’s crowded hotels and restaurants, 
the mobs wandering in and out of St 
Peter's, endlessly photographing each 
other up and down the Spanish Steps 
scrambling for seats in the elegant 
sidewalk cafes along the Via Veneto 
and buying, buving, buving in the lux 
ury shops lining the Via Condotti 
According to the driest of official 
statistics the average American tourist 
spends 3.8 days in Rome and between 
$10 and $12 a day for living expenses 
but these figures are meaningless since 
most Americans exchange their dollars 
on the black market (i.e., any Italian) 
where the rate per dollar IS usually 
some 20 to 30 lire higher. So there is 
no wav of finding out, at least officially 
how much the average tourist buys in 
the local shops where prices by Amer 
ican standards are relatively « heap and 
bv Italian ones brutally expensive, 
Most American tourists still react 
to Rome in the classical tradition, Like 
Mark Twain and the other innocents 
of 1867, day after day and night after 


night they wander “among the crum 
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bling wonders of Rome, teeding upon 
the dust and decay of five-and-twenty 
centuries. They lunge down the end 
less corridors of the Vatican galleric 

strain hard for a look at the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, gaze unwinkingly 
at the hundreds and hundreds of ma 

terpieces plast red meaninglessly upor 
the walls of a score of dank and bad] 

lit museums. It is all too much for 3.8 


j 


aay’ 


OMES other important industry 
R movies—is also booming. Italy ex 
pects to produce about 120 films thi 
year, most of them in’ Rome five 
MVAapOr studios 

“Hollywood-on the-Tibet hope ; to 
gradually export more and more to the 
US and earn more and more dollars 
Italian producers expect to do this by 
selecting scripts with “international 
appeal ” using American stars (this 
year's selections included Errol Flynn 
Linda Darnell, Mont 
gomery Clift, and that old Roman 


Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman), dubbing in Ameri 
can dialogue, using American pub 
licity techniques, and perhaps even 


adopting the American production 
code. 

It is hoped that this last step will 
not seriously affect the uninhibited and 
torrid Jove scenes which have been 
essential to the suecess of such Silvana 
Manyvano films as Bitter Rice and last 
years Anna, a tear-jerker about sacred 
and profane love which ran for weeks 
in Roman movie theatres and earned 
more lire than anv of the American im 
portations. 

In spite of this commercial trend, 
and some cautious government pres 
sure on producers too interested) in 
social themes, Italy — still produced 
some films last vear of real artistic 
Renato 
hilarious Two Cents Worth of Hope, 


a movie about the comical but very 


merit such as Castellani’s 


real problems of young love Ith at shab 
by village on the slopes of Vesuvius 
The Overcoat, a serio-comic satire on 
bureaucracy taken from a short story 
by Gogol; and Bellissima, a film about 
the film industry in which Anna Mag 
nani seethes and bubbles in the role 
of a mother hell-bent on a movie ca 
reer for her scrawny little gir! 
Bellissima, perhaps the most inter 
esting of 1952's crop of neo realistic 
films, was written by Cesare Zavattini 
whose twelve-vear collaboration with 
Vittorio De Sica on such films as 
Shoeshine, The Bicycle Thief, and 
Miracle in Milan established him as 
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Cesare Zavattini, Rome's leadin 
filin writer, did script for Anna 


Vagnanis — latest Bellissima 


the leading film writer in Italy today 
Zavattini has been living in Rome 
since 1940. From his roomy apartment 
on the outskirts of the city he exerts a 
considerable influ nce On the indus 
try as a film theorist, as well as an 
author. Zavattini is not impressed by 
the trend towards commercialism. He 
defines his own film theories As “a 
hunger for reality” and heaps pungent 
scorn on producers interested only in 
the “deceptions of entertainment. 
His radical views on film production 
include, among other things, not only 
the elimination of protessional actors 
but also that of s¢ ript sets, and every 
thing which is not actually real. “We 
are the protagonists,” he says, “th 
heroes and heroines. Why bother with 


fictitious characters?” 


FPNVUAT- erratic genius and man of 

| ideas, Roberto Rossellini. certainls 
produced the year’s most controversial 
film, Europe ‘51. It stars Ingrid Berg 
man and sets out to prove in a round 
about way that the world has no room 
for its saints. In his own words Ros 
sellini condemns “the egotism and the 
selfishness of humanity.” 

Very few people, including most of 
the critics, liked the film, which is in 


itself an indirect but perhaps unsatis 


Alba de Ce spe des le tt), Rome’ 
hest-selling authoress of “Forbid 


de i Note book 


a woman's diary 


factory indication that Rossellini suc 
ceeded all too well. The local Com 
munist press Came down hard on the 
director because in a key scene the 
heroine, Irene, rejects the communist 
solution that all evils can be remedied 
simply by finding work for everyone 
while a conservative daily disliked the 
film because its critics could not un 
derstand how Irene, though obviously 
a saint, could be so insensitive to the 


demands made upon her by her family 


I 
uty Premier Attilio Piccioni offi 


cially opened i comprehensive exhibi 


\ part of Italian Book Week Dep 


tion of old and new editions of Italian 
publications The exhibit 


the collective efforts of Italy’s 110 pub 


represents 


lishers and pavs tribute to the approxi 
mately 2,000 Book Centers maintained 


throughout the country by the Minis 


trv of Education to help combat il 


literacy. It also eloquently testifies to 
Italy's postwar literary upsurge Italian 
sagged and handcuffed for 20 


found 


writers 
vears by Fascist censorship 
plenty to write about after the libera 
tion Novelists like Elio  Vittorini 
Giuseppe Berto, Vasco Pratolini, and 
Alberto Moravia are now being pub 
lished in the US 


The most talked-about writer this 





vear is Alba de Ce spedes a slender, 


handsome wornan who IS married to 
an Italian diplomat and lives in Rome. 
When not working, she manages het 
sugar plantations in Cuba (her grand 
father, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
was the first president of the Republic 
of Cuba). 

Her novels, play, short stories, and 
essays invariably present the woman's 
point of view of a domestic situation. 
This has irritated some Italian males 
who still hold romantic and unreason 
able notions about women’s “duties’ 
but Miss 


de Cespedes’s fan mail totals several 


and their “plac ein the home,” 


hundred letters a week and her novels 
sell in the hundreds of thousands. Pre 
sumably the buyers are mainly women 

The first novel she evel published 
There Is No Turning Back, sold 200, 
000° copies in Italy alone and was 
translated into 24 languages. Her se 
Dalla 
Parte di Lei, was recently published 
in the US under the title The Best of 
Husbands, although in Italian the title 
means “Her Side of It.” 

The most recent Cespedes book 
Quaderno Proibito (“The Forbidden 
Notebook’), has just been published 
by Mondadori. The novel is in the form 


by al 


ond and best-known novel 


of a diary kept from day to day 


supposedly hay ps housewile who loves 


her husband and two children. But the 


diary gradually reveals that her lite 
is a lie, that she herself is trapped in a 
false relationship with her husband 
which can only lead to tragedy, Men 
will not like it and it will sell hundred: 
of thousands of copies to Italian house 


Wives. 


~\ addition to her other current liter 
| ary activities—a play, some articles 
and essavs, lectures, and short stories 

Miss de Cespedes somehow | finds 
time to write a weekly column for an 
Italian magazine in which she cham 
rights and = answers 


questions some foolish and some ser} 


pions women’s 
ous. Sample question: “IT am very 
much in love with my fiancée who in 
stead is very cold and reserved with 
me. She does not want me to ask het 
if she loves me.” Sample answer: “The 
(jue stions we do not want asked ai 
those which we cannot answer.” 
Miss de ¢ espedes who sp aks pe 
fect English and lived in Washington 
four vears, describes herself as “an 
head Dorothy Dix.” 


. ’ ; 
Evervone Who I anvone mm 


for 


re 
CEE 


has read Paul Bonner’s best 
novel SPOR 


which Is von to | 


lished in an Italian edition. The book 
caused an uproar among local aristo- 
crats who claim that Bonner, who was 
recently in Rome tor EcA, only thinly 
disguised his central characters and 
then said some  uncomplimentary 
things about them. Rumors that a Hol- 
lywood company will film the movie 
version in Rome caused an angry coun 
tess to pout that “not one palace will 


open its doors.” 


+. rE is no doubt, of course, that 


Rome is eternal and one of the 
most eternal things about Rome is 
Roman bureaucracy. Irritated tourists 
who find themselves clogged in drafty 


customs corridors, or wandering help 


‘lessly through the labyrinths of some 


Roman ministry like characters out of 
Kafka, indignantly dismiss the whole 
thing in tueir minds with one magic 
word: “inefficiency.” 

Romans know better. Two things 
kee Pp bureaucratic confusion at fever 
pitch. Rome is first and last a city of 
underpaid white-collar workers, most 
of whom work for the government in 
one of the hundreds of official build 
ings. There are too many people in 
far too few jobs, and one of the ways 
of keeping everybody busy is to create 
snarls that someone else, who has noth 
ing to do, can untangle—in time 


Secondly. a primary function of Ro 


nan bureaucracy is to squeeze money 
out of the citizenry, This is done by 
thrusting the helpless citizen into a 
vast meat-grinder of official permits, 
notarized receipts, stamps, seals, and 
depositi. No one gets out of the meat 
grinder until a considerable amount 


of money has changed hands. 


rye Romans have protected them 

i selves through the centuries by 
gradually developing and perfecting a 
superbly evnical attitude towards life 
best summed up by the local phrase 
which, loosely 


“me ne freghismo,” 


translated, means  “I-don’t-give-a 
damnism.” The latest Roman joke tells 
the story of the Roman from Rome 
(un Romano de Roma) who while out 
on his evemng walk sees a mat be at 
ing up a child. The Roman inquires 
what the man thinks he is doing, The 
man replies that obviously he is beat 
ing up the child. The Roman dares the 
man to hit the child again. The man 
promptly whacks the child sharply 
The Roman thinks 
over the situation, looks at the child 
and mutters tersely: “Take off, kid, o1 
he'll kill vou.” 

Actually Rome isn’t a city at all; it’s 


a metaphysic. Perhaps the best thing 


across the mouth 


to do now is to quote Mark Twain 
“The surest wav to stop writing about 


Rome is to stop 


“There is no doubt that Rome is eternal’ 
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Another Russian invention: the Trojan Horse 


Cartoons of the from France, Mexico, 


The European Army——it all depends on your point of view 

















America’s hope: “All luropean Britain’s caution: “\\Ve stand shoul France’s fear: “/si't Cormany’s con 
Army contingents are created ¢ qual der to shoulder—in spirit, of COUPSC tribution a little out of proportion?” 





“Dramatic picture of the Pre sidium of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union voting on the final motion propose d 

hy Comrade Stalin at the 19th Party Congress in Moscow. From left to right: Andrianov, Aristov, Beria, Bulganin 

Voroshilov, Ignatiev, Kaganovitch, Korotchenko, Kuznetsev, Kuuisinen, Malenkov, Malichev, Melkinov, Molotor 
Percukhin, Ponomarenko, Saburov, Suslov, Kruschev, Czesnokov, Shvernik, and Skiriatov” 
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Uj Vilag, Budapest 


Communists chart a new rise in US standard of living Phe teacher's pet: Frit 


Australia, Hungary, Denmark and Germany 


Carrefour, Pari 











Germany’s pride: “Unless we give 
the orders, we'll have to take them 


Tlow, Mexi 
Castaway in the White House 
/ 
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World-wide TV within five years? Not a dream, 


but a real possibility thanks to 


= 


NORTH AMERICAN PR 
NETWORK SYSTEM = 


Narecom 


an d Seoamiasannill 


Unitel 


NETWORK 


By ROBERT S. GREENE 


Author of the book Television Writing 
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FOR LIGHTNING PR Ny \ 0 large body of land on earth is separated by 
GROUP OF VHF ANTENNAE nn 


more than 290 miles from some other body of 
HIGH-GAIN, UNIDIREC TIONAL ~*~ land. This IS 
SUCH AS CORNER REFLECTOR ~ 


a simple fact of geography but it has 
OF LARGE OMENSIONS oy today inspired a VISION which Is no less than revolu- 
RADAR FOR SECTOR SCANNING i 


tionary in its implications for communication between 


men the world around. 
PLANE REFLECTORS FOR SUPLRPOWER 
MICROWAVE RELAY SYSTEM 


It is a vision which seems, at first, as if it had been 


_ conjured up by science fiction: intercontinental tele- 
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= - Relay tower for world telecommunications is perched 
mergonole cal on remote pe aks and atolls serviced by helicopter. 
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Uniting the world, the global telecommunications network 


Vision, passing over oceans and into areas which today 
are still dependent on the river steamer and. the 
monthly mail pouch; instantaneous telephone con 
versation with any part of the globe, penetrating into 
jungle wilderness where today the beat of native 
drums is the sole source of human communication 
walkie-talkie connection between the manager of a 
Malayan rubber plantation and his home office in the 
City in London. 

Futuristic as all this may seem, there is nothing fic 
tional about it. As a matter of hard, technical fact a 
complete global communications network—both visual 
and auditory—could be erected within less than. five 
years, at a price no higher than that of four large air 
craft carriers, by the planners, designers and engineers 
of NARCOM and UNITEL. 

Narcom stands for North Atlantic Relay Com- 
munications and unrret for United Telecommunica 
tions: the former would be a series of radio, radio 
telephone, and television relay stations from New 
York, through Canada. across Greenland and Iceland 
and on to Scotland via the Faroe and Shetland Is 
lands; and the latter, of which Narco is only a part, 


a continuation of the system across Europe to the Near 


~ 


ASIATIC NETWORK" 


 ) 
VN 


\) 
Ve PACIFIC NETWORK 


f 
AFRICAN NETWORK 
© 


KP 


shown on the above map could be erected in five years. 


Kast. down across India and southern Asia and then up 
to Japan. 

Unrren, as conceived and tormulated by William 
S. Halstead and Murray G 
Dr. Walter Duschinsky, station designer, and Henry F. 


Holthusen, attorney and diplomat is no mere wish 


Crosby, system planners 


dream born in some ivory tower. It is based on ex 
tensive and practical application of the latest existing 
techniques in the field of telecommunications. The 
method waits for no new inventions or technological 
breakthroughs. The techniques which make it pos 
sible are in use today—the leading example is the sys 
tem of relay towers across the United States for 
coast-to-coast television. 

To this already-tested fund of knowledge, the men 
behind unrrex. have only applied the fact of the 
proximity of all land masses or connecting islands and 
atolls to each other. They have noted that the 290 
miles which is the maximum se paration is found only 
in three or four places throughout the world; the aver 
age distance between bodies of land is much less and 
the gap thus easier to bridgc 

Thus, the basic “building block” of Narncom and 


UNITEL becomes the mountain top relay station. its 
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NARCOM, or the North Atlantic Relay Communication System 
London and New York in 
radio contact. 290 


instant and constant 
higgest 


would bring 
and 


/NEW YORK CITY 


te-evision miles is “jump”. 


built and concentrated into each tower. 


include 


lofty cation can be 


the next link on the 


altitude providing the range necessary to reach 
could thousands of telephone circuits 
AM and FM broadeasting, 
Linked to- 


network of un 


global telecommunications chain. his 
Most of these relay stations could be unattended: thei 


And it has been 


and numerous channels for 


operation would be fully automatic. as well as teletype and facsimile services. 


estimated that a single station could be set up in 60 gether, such towers would form a 


days, flying in parts and machinery by helicopter, no paralled capacity and flexibility. 


matter how remote the site. Equally important, in a district where there has 


Once established, 
Since each station contains duplicate 
failure breaking the 


network the 
other point in that area by simply sending its messages 


to the 
their destination, 


a station would remain in continu previously been no telephone or telegraph lines, each 


ous operation. individual regional station would provide a complete 


equipment, the danger of a single internal communications network. Any point within 


chain is obviated. Furthermore, the whole radius served by the station could contact any 


would contain a fault-finding system which would spot 
trouble 


nearest 


and send the information to the tower. The tower would messages to 


relay 


hub of 


its spokes to the rim. In this manner, hospitals, air- 


automatically 


maintenance station, which would then dis much as the a wheel radiates 


patch a team by helicopter to go out and make the 
in com- 


Small 
thus 


necessary repairs. In brief, once in operation, the net- ports, schools, and weather stations could be 


work continues to function on a self-sustaining basis plete contact with one another at any time. 


portable transmitters at these “outposts” would 


i Gu basically unrren is a master global TV and 
l communications plan, many more important sers 
to the television 


miracle of 


ices are provided. For in addition 


transmitting system, through the modern 


electronic design every existing means of telecommuni 
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take the place of thousands of miles of wire at a huge 


saving to the community. 


Using the stations in chain or network fashion, it 


would be quite simple, in an emergency, for a medical 


team in New York to demonstrate to a heretofore iso 





lated community in the Belgian Congo how to inocu- 
Pelevised 1hi 
New York, the demonstration would be relayed to the 


late itself against a particular disease 


New York station, which would send its signal along 
Narcom. and then down into Africa. The tower in the 
Congo which served that regional area would pick 
up the signal, and the natives, grouped around a com 
munity television screen, would receive the picture as 
transmitted from their own station. The total effect 
is that of complete and continuous communication 
using one or any number of stations in the chain 
until the ultimate point is reached. 

The cost of Nancom: and UNrren is amazingly low 
by the prodigious standards of modern expenditures 
The North Atlantic Relay System could be set up tor 
from $50 million to $100 million—about the cost of one 
large ocean liner. UNtren, the global network. would 
involve several times the cost of Narncom. However 
when it is considered that the American Telephon 
and Telegraph system of LOT relay stations to beam 
television broadcasts from = coast-to-coast in the US 
cost about $40 million, and that Nancom would require 
only 6S stations at little more than that cost, the price 
tay for this revolution in) communications seems a 


reasonable one indeed 


BECAUSE. Of the immense appeal of the idea, and 
B because it provides an answer to pressing na 
tional as well as international communication prob 
lems, UNIrEL and NARCOM promise to become more 
than just a vision. Construction in Japan has already 
begun ona national network which eventually will use 
22 of these relay stations. It is being set up now at 
an estimated cost of $5.5 million—just a little more 
than the cost of one modern six-engined bomber. The 
central broadcasting station in Tokyo, now under con 
struction, is expected to be on the air in the late spring 
of 1953. 

Krom these 22) mountain-top stations, practically 
every square mile of the Japanese Islands will be coy 
ered. In addition to complete television service, Japan 
will have magnificent telephone, AM and FM, tele 
tvpe, and facsimile facilities to and within every 
regional area. Of prime importance is the fact that 
the Japanese have agreed to use the same electronic 
standards that are today in use in the United States 
not necessarily because these standards are intrinsic 
ally better than those used elsewhere in the world 
but rather because one common standard makes po 
sible an ultimate unification of the systems. The 
Japanese network is therefore being planned so that 
it will fit into UNrre.. In the meantime, Japan will 
enjov a national radio and TV system comparable to 
NBe or ces in the United States, plus all the other 
vital regional and long-range services provided. 

Turkey is also actively interested in the plan. By 
means of only four regional mountain-top stations 
located at Ankara. Istanbul. Izmir, and Eskischir, it 


will be possible to provide television service to a 


‘ 


Antennae fthirusting up from scattered islands and conti 
re ntal MASSES would serve to re lay and beam many hinds 


of mode ri communicatton as above diagram shou s 


large percentage of the total population. Phese sta 
tions, in addition to supplying complete regional com 
munications, also make it possible to link together the 
existing broadcasting stations in Turkey which pre 
viously have not been formed into a network, thereby 
greatly expanding broadcasting facilities which al 
ready exist 

The system could be extended across ‘Turkey by 
adding five additional mountain top stations Phe final 
network, adding up to a total of only 21) stations 
would give Turkey complete communications for 
every square mile. The report on this plan by Hal 
stead Duschinsky, and Holthusen, IS TOW under con 
sideration by the Turkish government, And the Turks 
have also been urged to adopt the same. standards 
used in the United States and—now—in Japan, so that 
eventually, all can be linked in an international chain 


Similarly plans brave bye cn liscrisse al with COMET 


cations officials in India, Pakistan, Siam, the Philippine 


Islands, and Indonesia. The Mgyptian government has 
also expressed strong interest 

Thus, step by step, the vision of Untied may be 
realized the ick aos powe rfual because th re iS @ clear 
advantage in each stage of its inception. While unter 
offers the reality of a direct visual and auditory com 
munications chain between nations of the free world 
in an almost undreamed-of manner, cach link of that 
chain makes possible a strengthening of those nation 
by offering a cheap and efficient way to gain a com 
plete national communications system. In this two 
fold appeal lies a double incentive for a country to 
finance its own system—for its own immediate benefit 
and because eventually that svstem will become part 
of a global network which will work to the benefit of 
all 

Since such a large part of human experience is 
gained through the senses of sight and sound. and 
since these are the very senses which. through oNvres 
would reach out over oceans and continents, if is as i 
man. at Jast, had extended the physical range of hi 
perception Indeed. it is not Hnpo sible that what thre 
itom threatens to rend asunder our civilization th 


electron now offers to bind towether 
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LANDS IN THE NEWS 


MOROCCO 


Sultan Sidi Mohammed rides forth on the Moslem feast of Aid el 


against French rule. “Commander of the Faithful? he has religious 





Market street of Marrakech is crudely latticed against the Square in Casablanca is commanded by statue of Mas 
African sun. Medieval Berber ¢ apital Marrakech is the shal Lyautey, first French Resident-General. The booming 
stronghold of Gh ui Pasha. the Sultan hief feudal rival White City” holds half Vorocco’s 350.000 French se titles 
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Into the ancient ways of a desert people 


intrude new forces—the Modern Age 


brings with it the clashing interplay of Arab 


nationalism, French Union, US strategy. 


The water-peddler is an im 
portant businessman in the dry 
and primitive parts of Morocco 


Kebir, giving his nationalist subjects a rallying point 
if not political, allegiance of all Moroccan Moslems 





ee 
od 


— 


ool 


Arab herdswoman struggles to rearrange her livestock ina Mainstreet, Marrakech: « bus gets underway for the hin 
more flattering pastoral pattern for the photographer, As with —terland, piled high with passengers, household goods 
most More ans. land and a feu animals are her only wealth and spare tire for the roueh roads of the Vlas foothill 
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The diverse tribes 


Newest race in Morocco s mixture a 
youngster from a US bomber — hase 
makes friends with a Moroccan soldics 


Morocco’s peoples: Berber child (left) wears a scalplock so. she 
can be pull d up into heaven: mountainee right veteran of 
French Army, spr aks German learned in 1914: a turbaned Arab 


Arab students commit Koran commentaries to sing-song Jewish children learn a different ancient text from a rabbi in 
memory on the sunny roof of their mosque-university Fez. Old Jewish community (250,000) is becoming Westernized. 





make them Frenchmen, or will the Sultan make them Moroccans? 


% 


right), one of the Bluc hairdo (left) decreed by Sultan Muley 50° years 


porter left) in modern Casablanca 
wed lf iw foo nsed to the euel 


Men of Goulgemine in the Sahara, who dye their robes, arms Berber mother (right 
and beards blue; Royal artilleryman still wears the frizzled present flies herself to brush them off her baby’s eyes 


The Berbers today come down peace fully from the Atlas 
pe aks where they held off the French Army 25 years ago 





With Korea still on the agenda—unresolved—and the 


Republicans about to make their debut in the General Assembly, 


the United Nations tensely anticipates 


New trials, new 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 


UN Corre pond nt of The New York ‘Tine 


ravine was something pathetically eager about the 

| hopefulness that General Eisenhower left behind 
him at the United Nations after the short visit he paid 
the East River headquarters 

It was soon after Election Day and there really wasn't 
anything unusual about the visit. The General was 
paying a courtesy call: he inspected the plant (he 
liked it), muttered a few words about its abstract art 
(he didn’t like it), shook hands with a few delegates 
and officials, said the usual pleasant things about the 
UN that the public relations men sketch out for im- 
portant visitors, and then left. 

But his limousine had not pulled out of the driveway 
before United Nations people were eagerly talking 
about the significance of the General's pro-UN state- 
ment, as if it were something of vast implication. They 
analyzed every word he said, they discussed every 
gesture, and happily dissected the memories of his 
obvious friendliness and good will toward the organiza- 
tion, 

But just as the eagerness to search for signs of 
Eisenhower support for the UN was pathetic, it was 
also realistic. Because by the day after Election Day, 
the UN—diplomatically, but emphatically, a Stevenson 
stronghold—had adjusted itself to the knowledge that 
this man with the big smile and the large supply of 
confidence had become the most important man in 
the UN's young life. 

For seven years, the foreign diplomats and Secre- 
tariat members really hadn't thought much about 
Republicans; sometimes they even forgot there were 
any in the country. And it was all natural enough. Ever 
since the days of the San Francisco founding confer- 
ence, the UN had been dealing only with American 
Democrats, with only here and there a John Foster 
Dulles or John Sherman Cooper. The United States 
planners of the UN were Democrats, so far as the rest 
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faces 


of the diplomats were concerned: the US delegations 
were Democratic; US foreign policy; US economic aid 
To many foreigners, the Republicans represented at 
best the unkown—and the unknown always frightens 

Back in 1948, when everybody was betting Dewey 
Republicanism made a brief excursion to the fore 
ground of the UN’s consciousness. The Assembly was 
meeting in Paris then and a good many delegates made 
it their business to be photographed with Mr. Dulles 

then on the US delegation—so that the folks back 
home could see how chummy they were with the next 
US Secretary of State. One diplomat even scheduled 
a big day-after-election victory dinner for Mr. Dulles 
(It turned out to be pretty glum, until Mr. Dulles 
broke the ice with: “Gentlemen, I have a feeling | 
am here under false pretenses.” ) 

But after Mr. Truman sent Mr. Dewey back to 
Albany, the UN shelved the Republicans pretty much 
for four years. That's all over—and there are few places 
in the United States where more attention is being paid 
to Republican policy, Republican pronouncements 
and Republican personalities than the six blocks along 
the East River in the Forties. 


ry vue fact that the seventh session of the Assembly 

| could not wind up its work in one meeting, but had 
to split itself in two, accentuates the Republican era at 
the United Nations. The fisenhower administration 
did not have until fall of 1953—-the normal opening 
time of the eighth session—to prepare for full-scale UN 
activities, but has had to get into the act in February, 
in time for the beginning of the second half of the 
seventh session. 

Before every session, it has become almost automatic 
to say “this one will be the most important of them all.” 
And, in a way, each time it is true, because with each 
vear, the UN’s troubles become more critical. the solu- 





tions more pressing and harder to find. Anyway, the 
second half of the seventh session also has billing as 
the “most crucial.” The eyes of the UN are turned to 
the Republican administration for answers to a prob- 
lem that so far nobody else has been able to solve: how 
to end the Korean war without a political surrender or 


risking a third world war. 


ryvue man who, with Mr. Dulles, will carry the load 
| of US responsibilities at the UN in the new era of 
Republicanism, will be a handsome former Senatos 
from Massachusetts, once pretty much of an_ isola- 
tionist, whose selection as chief delegate has pleased 
everybody at the UN. The news that General Eisen- 
hower had chosen Henry Cabot Lodge as chief UN 
delegate to succeed Warren R. Austin was news of 
hope to the UN. These were the reasons: 

To the UN, the selection of Lodge was a mark of 
Eisenhower's interest in the world organization, an in 
terest that had not been shown markedly during the 
election campaign. The UN knew that Lodge had been 
a big wheel in the planning of the Eisenhower pre- 
convention and election campaigns, that he was a man 
who had the new President's car and therefore was 
politically powerful in his own right. 

To put it another way, the Lodge appointment meant 
that Eisenhower was picking a trusted aide for an im- 
portant job, not giving a diplomatic plum to a hack 
follower. 

The former Senator from Massachusetts, too, was 
known personally to the UN. He had served on the US 
Assembly delegation in 1949 and had impressed quite 
a few delegates. The UN knew that Lodge—although 
he was the grandson of the man who had defeated 
President Wilson’s plan for American membership in 
the League of Nations—was a supporter of the UN 
idea: The UN knew that in the councils of the Repub- 
lican inner circle, the principle that US foreign policy 
should be based as largely as possible on the UN would 
have a supporter in Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Delegates from all of the United Nations will be 
watching Lodge, listening to what he says with an at- 
tention probably rarely before bestowed on any diplo- 
mat. He will be Eisenhower's first UN spokesman and 
everything that comes from Lodge will be examined 


for clues to Republican foreign policy. 


ryvurt United Nations’ delegates, too, will be getting 

| acquainted with a lot of other new faces—the new 
Republican-appointed delegates who will back up 
Lodge on the United States first team. 

For years, a handful of names have been synonomous 
with US representation at the United Nations—Ache- 
son, Austin, Lubin, Mrs. Roosevelt, Jessup, Ben Cohen. 
Politics aside, the diplomatic know-how that the old 
United States team acquired over the years was an 
obvious asset to this country, which it will take time to 
replace. 

It will take time to find men accustomed to interpret- 


ing some of the more obscure turns of the foreign 
policies of India and other Asian countries who can 
walk the quivering line between Israel and the Arab 
states, who understand almost automatically the nu- 
ances and intricacies of the Soviet line. Mr. Dulles, of 
course, is an old hand, and Mr. Lodge has been around 
But the US delegation is cnormous and it operates 
when it operates well, as an integrated team. It will 
take time to train that team—and the reserves on the 
bench. 

\t least until the Republican UN squad is organized 
and running smoothly, Lodge will be counting on the 
vast store of information and contacts piled up by 
some of the men on the Democratic team. It has been 
reported that two of the men who did most of the toot 
work, the searching out of delegates and the putting 
across of the US position, the painstaking working out 
of acceptable resolutions, will be asked to stay on for 
the time being. They are Ernest A. Gross, who was Mh 
Austin’s deputy and right arm, and John C. Ross, the 
despair of newspapermen looking for information, but 


a topnotch political liaison. officer, 


Ta second half of the Assembly—the gavel COTnes 


down on February 24—became inescapable a few 
weeks after the first half began. on Election Day to be 
specific. 

By that time it had become quite clear that the Rus 
sians were not having anything in the way of a Korean 
truce that the rest of the UN could agree to. It became 
quite clear that Moscow was calling the turns for 
Peking. Sometimes, true enough, Peking was a day or 
two behind Moscow and for those couple of days the 
hopeful held their breaths—but Peking always came 
through on the dotted party line. 

The Acheson delegation was in an impossible diplo 
matic position it was a lameduck delegation, repudi 
ated and powerless to commit. The Republicans re 
fused to accept responsibility for any Korean truce plan 
before Inauguration Day, and even the Democrats con- 
ceded that they were quite within their rights. 

The Democratic Administration, in its dying days at 
the United Nations, was able to maneuver only within 
a given radius; the concept that the war could be end 
ed if the enemy agreed to the nonforcible repatriation 
of prisoners of war, the one unagreed-on point that had 
been holding up the armistice. 

Within that radius, the US delegation did considet 
able. It lined up the support of the huge majority of 
countries. Mr. Acheson and his aides were able to pull 
off a good-sized diplomatic miracle. They were able 
to work out a resolution that was sponsored by a 
determinedly standoffish India, backed by other skit 
tish Asian nations, and at the same time acceptable to 
Washington. 

The United States was able to wind up the first half 
of the session with the presentation to the world of a 
situation where the Soviet Union and its four satellites 


stood against the rest of the UN on a Korean truce 
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formula, where Moscow had to turn and snarl at the 
India it has been wooing so hard so long 

Sut that was as far as the Democrats could go. The 
question came: what ne xt? Only the Ke public ans could 
speak for and commit the United States on the answer 
to that question, and so there had to be a second half 
of the session sometime after President-clect) Kisen- 
hower became President Eisenhower 

The job the Republican delegation—and, higher up 
the Republican State Department and the Republican 
President—will be facing is this: the working out of an 
answer to that question of what does the UN do now, 
and convineing the rest of the organization that the 


answer is the best one and will lead to peace 


¥ there is any hopetulness at the UN, it lies in the 
[ fact that many delegates believe that President 
Kisenhowe will have a frees hand more room tor 
strategic and tactical movement, than did the Demo 
cratic Administration from which public confidence 
and ( ongre sional support had cone hie perennially 
Optimisty tell each other. too. that sudden shifting of 
line is a characteristic of dictatorship and that the Rus 
sians maybe, just mavbe, will sing a different tune with 


the Kisenhower administration 


So far, there have been few concrete signs as to what 
specific policy on Korea the Republicans will push as 
their answer to the enemy's rejection of the UN's truce 
terms. There is not much US enthusiasm for another 
appeal’ to the Chinese and North Korean Communists 
to end the war, although no sooner had one Indian 
resolution based largely on an appeal been rejected by 
the enemy than the rumors started floating about an- 
other one upcoming. 

It can be taken for granted that any outright move 
in the United Nations to broaden the war—a request, 
say, for UN approval of the bombing of enemy bases in 
Manchuria—would frighten many countries right out 
of the Western voting column. 

Any such request that merely squeaked by the As- 
sembly, with important Asian and European and Mid- 
dle Eastern countries strenuously abstaining, would 
have little political or moral value, There are those 
who believe that if bombing of Manchurian bases is 
considered the only way to end the war, fhen the best 
thing to do might be to go ahead and bomb them un- 
der the powers that the UN already has given to the 
United States to conduct the war in Korea 

But there are other courses open to the incoming 


administration: a decision to call for a reopening of 


The ins and outs 


Vew Chief Delegate Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge—New 
Englander, Republican, 
and former Senator—re- 
places Warren R. Austin 
—New Englander, Re- 
publican, and former 


Senator. 





UN-Communist negotiations, a request for more non- 
US troops in Korea, the tightening of the economic 
boycott of China, a naval blockade, a diplomatic rup 
ture, emphasis on the use of South Korean or National- 
ist Chinese troops. 

The Truman Administration came in for a lot of 
criticism on its conduct of the Korean war and truce 
talks. But nobody, publicly at least, ever had a definite 
scheme to present that would do the trick of ending a 
war the Russians didnt want ended while at the same 
time keeping the world out of global conflict. As one 
Democratic foreign affairs expert put it not long after 
election: 

“There is one consolation. | am going to have quite 
an interesting time sitting back and watching the Re- 


publicans sweat it out for a change.” 


ryvuere will be other problems the Republican dele- 

H gation will have to start dealing with come Febru- 
ary 24. 

One is the campaign to clear subversives from the 
UN payroll. Many delegates are considerably on edge 
about the way the US and the UN have been going at 
the job and the whole staff problem is on the agenda of 


the second halt of the seventh session. So far, nobody 


US policy at the UN 


New Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—lvy 
League, lawyer and veter- 
an diplomat—takes over 
from Dean Acheson— 
Ivy League, lawyer, and 
veteran diplomat 


has quarreled with the right of the ( nited States and 
the United Nations to oust subversives, but almost 
dozen de legations have vone On record. as CN pressing 
fear that the process is too heavy-handed and is bruis 
ing the entire concept of an inte rnational civil service 
for the UN. 

Phe Republicans also will find themselves with an 
other diplomatic hot potato to handle—the selection 
of a new Secretary General to replace Trvgve Lie. Mh 
Lie has resigned, after telling the UN that the hatred 
the Russians bear him is hampering him in the conduct 
of his cnormous tasks 

There will be a long series of negotiations with the 
Russians on the choosing of a successor. If the Rus 
sians agree on aman the West can accept then there 
will be a new Secretary General. But suppose the Rus 
sians do not agree, what then? 

Well, then it will be largely up to the United States 

and that means the G.O.P.—to decide whether to try 
to convince Mr. Lie to stay on, or whether to try to 
appoint an “interim administrator’ over the Russian 
veto. It will be a tough decision, but just one of many 
the Republicans will have to take at the UN in the next 
few months. The shoe of responsibility, these days, is 
on the foot of the elephant 
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United Nations Diary 


| son 62 discomfited members of the 


United Nations staff, at least 
quiet-voiced Englishman named I. P 
Walters has now turned out to be a 
much of a bogeyman as a bluster 
American who is named Senator Pat 
MeCarran 

Phis, it appears, is the 
estigate the UN 
Everyone knows of the 
the Senate's Internal Security Subcom 


miuttce Iti this connection Phi \ have 


seuson to in 
prot ssional stafl 


ictivities of 


received headin public ity and heated 
comments pro and con. However, re] 
itively few outside the UN have heard 
of the work of another screening group 


i 
Phe Walters Si lection Committees 


vhich is looking into the professional 
cqualific itions of United Nations pel 
onnel, has likewise been the subject 
of heated comment within the staff 
but it ha 
ously as Senator McCarran and his as 
ociates have sought it 

Phe Walters Committee has accom 
plished slightly more than twice as 
rnuch as the McCarran Committee, at 


avoided public ity as assidu 


least if the results are measured statis 


tically. The Senators and the New York 


rand jurors have identified 29 Ameri 
can staff members of UN as “disloyal 
ind achieved their ouster. Mr, Walters 
has caused 59 members of the United 


Nations Secretariat, from many land: 


to be fired—“terminated” is the bureau- 


cratic euphemism—and three others to 
resign, on grounds of ine OMpe tence o1 
other professional unsuitability. 
There is, of course, a major differ- 
ence in purpose between the two com- 
mittees. The avowed aim of the Mc 
Ciarran group 1s to have the UN “clean 
ip or get out” of the United States 
iid the Senator is not concerned with 
vhat happens to morale or efficiency 
in the “cleaning up” process. Mr. Wal 
ters, on the other hand, is concerned 
with both the morale and efficienc 5 ol 
the staff. The very purpose of his in 
vestigation Is to Improve both. A vet 
eran international civil servant from 
League of Nations days, he was ap 
pointed by Secretary Gene ral Trygve 
Lie to lay the groundwork for pe 
manence of Secretariat tenure and set 
new standards of professional merit. 
In the lone run, the work of Mi 
Walters and his aides may indeed 
raise the efficiency of UN stafl opera 


tions. However, in today’s short run 
appears that the morale of the Secr« 
tariat has been further low 


raised, by the Comunittee 


Their Royal Highnesses of the UN: Prince Faisal Al-Saud, Forcign Minister of Saudi Arabia, and Prince Wan Waithayakon 


Foreign Minister of Thailand, take a moment's relaxation fram the tense 


Asian ranks in the Seventh General Assembly. 





case livestigation. 

It is understandable, and perhaps 
inevitable, that those who are “ter 
minated” should express vociferous 
dissent and that those still awaiting 
investigation should be apprehensive. 
But the fact of the matter is that even 
manv of the “lucky” ones—those who 
were among the 238) staff members 
given permanent appointments tee] 
that Mr. Walters acted above and 
bevond the call of duty in lopping off 
heads. 

When, out of 450 cases investigated, 
62 men and women are recommended 
for dismissal, it either means that the 
UN staff contained an inordinate 
amount of “deadwood” or that the in- 
vestigators are unnecessarily severe, 
So, at least, feel a number of mem 
bers of the Staff Committee—the exec 
utive arm of the UN rank-and-file. A 
senior member of the Staff Committee 
said he felt the large number of ter 
minations was “incomprehensible” and 
that it “puzzled and annoyed” many 
of those retained. 

Furthermore, the abrupt manner in 
which dismissals was handled was 
called “disturbing” and “unfair” by 
this same representative. Notice was 
short and came just when the. staff 
was busiest with the autumn General 
\ssembly. Most important, it came 
just at the time when the McCarran 
Committee was denouncing “subver- 
sives” among the US contingent at the 
United Nations. Inevitably, those who 
were recommended for dismissal by 
the Walters Committee on grounds of 
professional unsuitability became sus 
pect, in the minds of many staff mem 
bers as well as most laymen, on 
grounds of disloyalty. 

Since many of those persons “ter 
minated” by Mr. Lie at Mr. Walters’ 
instance had worked—presumably sat 
isfactorily--for the UN since its incep 
tion, it is felt that it would not have 
been unreasonable to postpone their 
dismissals until after the McCarran 
and grand jury investigations had con- 
cluded. 

It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the Walters Committee recom 
mendations were the straw that broke 
the camel’s back of morale in the 
United Nations Secretariat. However, 
it must be conceded that. it put a 
heavy additional strain on that dispirit- 
ed beast. The methods and manners 
of the Walters Committee were con- 
siderably more restrained than those 
of McCarran and his cohorts, but the 


results were not altogether different. 








Box Score of the Assembly 


IKE the weather, the UN is known and remembered for its storms 


4 yather than its calm. Yet the quiet achievements of the Seventh Gen 


eral Assembly will prove more enduring and valuable than the angry, 
empty debates on Korea, Tunisia, and nationalization. Among other things 


the Assembly : 


raised Palestine refugee relief fund to $23 million for fiscal 1952 


sent Ralph Bunche, Hernan Santa Cruz, and Jaime ‘Torres Bodet to 
study racial problem in South Africa 

called on South African Government to stop racial segregation based 
on the Group Area Act (apartheid 

welcomed the Federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia as called for two 
vears ago by UN resolution 

spanked Russia for blocking Austrian peace treaty 

asked governments to expand UN technical assistance program in 1953 
to $25 million 

gave impetus to international development fund and finance corpora 
tion to spark economic progress 

planned to stimulate flow of private capital to underdeveloped countries 
requested admission to UN of Japan, Laos, Libya, Jordan, Viet Nam 
Cambodia; scored “opposition of one permanent member” which 


blocked them 


facilitated transfer and resettlement of emigrants from overpopulated 


and poverty-stricken countries 
urged governments to expedite land reform, increase agricultural output 


opened for signature draft Convention to combat false or distorted news 


reports 


recommended that administering powers report progress of Non-Self- 


Governing Territories toward independence 


appealed to governments and individuals for $20 million during 1953 


for UN International Children’s Emergency Fund 


opened for signature and ratification Convention on Political Rights of 


Women 

took steps to abolish racial and religious discrimination in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 

approved a fist of factors qualifying territories for self-government 


developed programs of aid and assistance for refugees and _ stateless 
persons 

promoted fair and equitable international prices for primary commiodi- 
ties to aid “one product” economies 

advanced unification of Ewe and Togoland through recommendations 


to the two Administering Authorities 


established a UN Good Offices Commission to smooth negotiations on 


problem of Indian minority in South Africa 
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The loneliest soldier 


tr WAS on breathless day in 
i July, 1951, during a United Na 
tions attack that I first saw Chong 
We had 


prisoners on patrol and they chat 


captured two Chinese 


tered away frantically, gesturing to 
ward the hill from which they had 
come. | radioed back for an inte 
preter and in a few minutes a 


squat, sweaty Korean —in an im 
maculate American uniform — cam 
waddling across the valley floor 
where we were waiting. It was 
Chong Sod Myong 

He listened attentively while | 
told him what I wanted to know 
and then jabbered at one of the 
prisoners, At length, he turned back 
tome: 

They chicken. Say onl 
surrender, Say 


bunker on hill 


Contempt was in his voice and as 


want 


all others dead) in 


he finished he spat, turned away 
and waddled his way back up thre 
valley floor. 

That was only my third day in 
Later, | learned that 


Chong had been assigned to. the 


the company 


outfit as part of a 38-man platoon a 
year previously. He was one of five 
who remained; the others had been 
killed ol wounded Ol captured Or 
had fled Later | learned al kk t more 
about Chong, teo—that he had lost 
more buddies than almost any othe: 
soldier with the UN forces and that 
he had more time in combat than 
all but a very few. Hle knew no rest 
and recreation program. Rotation 
was not for him: he would “rotate 
to his home in Pusan when the wat 


was over, not before. 
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By ROBERT SCHMUHL 


Chong accepted all this with ori 
ental fatalism. Existence for him 
and his countrymen, under thi 
heavy voke of Japanese occupation 


When he 


a furlough and the re- 


had always been hard 
requested 
quest was turned down, he simply 
walked away expressionless and 
then worked and fought harder in 
the hope of more consideration 
when his next request was made 


Korean 


brooded. He was too philosophical 


hie 27 Veal old nevel 
He was also too busy adapting him 
self to the 


which he served. 


American army. with 


During a dreary lecture on mili 
tary sanitation, Chong was the only 
one in the company who listened 
Ile went through gun drill as 
though he meant it. “Me be good 
Chong proclaimed when 
kidded him and 
called him an eager beaver, “Bad 
soldier die—or go to ROK Army. 


Chong had served with the Repub- 


soldi ! ‘ 


the Americans 


lic of Korea’s forces for two weeks 
when the war began, and he didn't 


like the memory. 


| [' liked the Americans, though 

and he liked to be like them. 
He devised an intricate and ingen 
ious stove from an old ammo box 
and empty C-ration cans. His bunk 
er became. the gathering place tor 
other members of the machine-gun 
squad in which he was ammunition 
bearer. At one of those sessions 
Chong was boiling the water foi 
powdered coffee and after a while 
smiled his toothy smile at the Gls 


sitting sprawled around him: 


wd 


‘Be wunnertful get back stateside 
n plunk nickel down for cup real 
coffee.” the little Korean said. 

Another time, when the com 
pany was gathered around small 
fires back in a rear area and the Gls 
were griping, as only Gls can gripe, 
about their draft boards, Chong 
broke into the conversation 

“Me draftee, too,” he announced, 
as he squatted before the fire, orien- 
tal stvle. “One dav I walk home 
from work in pipefitting shop in 
Mean 


Chong and say 


Pusan. Emma Pee grab 


‘Now you private 





Korea 


CHONG 
OF 
COMPANY ‘‘B” 


in army. Me draftee, too.” 

Chong had become a “draftee” 
back in 1950 and he received pre- 
cisely two weeks training for the 
war which was nearing his refugee- 
clogged home town. The ROK army 
gave him an outsize set of khakis 
and an American M-] rifle. 

“Have 


would insist when the 


good — training, Chong 
Americans 
baited him about his brief prepara- 
tion for combat. “Teach me who is 
officer, how to salute, how to shoot.” 

In early August, 1950, the ROKs 
in Chong’s training camp just north 
of Pusan were divided into 3S-man 
platoons, loaded into trucks and 
sent off to units holding the Pusan 
perimeter. His platoon was attached 
“B” of the Fifth Regi- 


mental Combat Team. fresh from 


to Company 


garrison duty in Hawaii. The Amer- 
ican unit was committed to the 
line immediately. 

Two days and two nights late 
the green garrison soldiers had be- 
come combat veterans. They had 
held their portion of the Masan 
anchor against overwhelming Com- 
munist assaults. But more than half 
of the South Korean platoon was 
dead, wounded or captured. 

“The others run off.” Chong Says 
laconically. 

What was left of the platoon was 
scattered throughout the company 
and Chong, who in two days and 
two nights had become a soldier, 
now became the soldier of a strange 
army, among strange men who 
gave orders in a strange tongue. 

In all the time thereafter, Chong 
has only seen his 


family once. 


When the company, briefly, was 
pulled out of the line for guard 
duty at the prison camp on Koje, 
he got a 15-day pass. He returned 
to report simply, “Family okay.” 
That meant that the two-room 
shack into which crowded his par- 
ents, two. brothers, his married 
sister, and her husband was: still 
standing. It meant the family had 
managed to stay alive and together. 
He was not able to write to them 
nor they to him, although at times 
they were only a few miles apart. 
The mail clerk never brought any- 
thing for the ROKs attached to the 
company — unless some rarely 
thoughtful American soldier asked 
his girl or-his mother to write them. 
One of Chong’s first American 
friends in the company asked his 
wife to write the little Korean. Sey 
eral letters were exchanged and 
then the 


patrol one night 


American was killed on 
Chong kept on 
writing to the man’s wife in his 
painful English, letter after letter. 


| % himself was wounded twice. 

The first time he was struck 
by shell fragments in the shoulder; 
he refused hospitalization and was 
patched up at the Regimental Aid 
Station. The second was a more 
serious wound in the arm, and he 
was rushed to a Korean hospital. 
He returned unexpectedly in three 
days, his arm still in a sling. 

“Lieutenant, sor, Chong come 
back,” he said, saluting smartly with 
his good arm. 

His combat boots, of which he 
had been so proud, had been re 
placed by Korean army-issue canvas 
shoes. His carefully-pressed U. S. 
uniform had been taken away and 
he wore a torn and ragged set of 
fatigues in its place. 

“Please, sor, you want Chong 
back?” he asked. “They want send 
me to Korean army, sor. Me no 
Korean army soldier 
army soldier. Please, sor, you want 
Chong back?” 

Chong returned to the company. 

Sometimes, beneath the exterior 
of eagerness to please, behind the 
comrades 


ready smile, his GI 


would deteet a hint of loneliness 


Every once in at while the four re 


Mile American | 


ROKs 


would come from the far reaches 


maining in Company “B" 
ot the bivouac to visit Chong. Gath- 
ered around a camp fire, they would 
sing the ancient Korean songs. The 
high-pitched quavering voices 
would penetrate the night air long 
after the platoon sergeants had 
checked their men into” sleeping 
bags and tents. And Chong would 


accompany them on the shiny, 
bright harmonica his friend, Ser 
Fred Abbott, had brought 


him back one time from Tokvo. 


geant 


“YHONG'S was a haunting, complex 

A loneliness—a longing perhaps 
for the Korea he had almost lost and 
the America he could not quite find 
His Korean friends were mostly 
gone, His American pals went, too. 

Like Fred Abbott. It was Fred 
who had taught Chong English 
kindly and patiently. Through the 
dark days of August and Septem 
ber, 1950; in the race to the Yalu 
and during the terrible retreat; and 
in the United Nations’ advance the 
following spring, the two—Fred, the 
machine-gunner, and Chong. the 
ammunition beare! were constant 
ly together 

On the day of Abbott's departure 
for home, “B° Company was pre 
attack 


strongly-held Communist) position 


paring for an against a 

The sergeant made a special trip up 

to see Chong as the tired litthe ROK 

moved forward for another assault 
this time without Fred 

Forcing a smile, Abbott held out 
his hand; 

“So long, Chong, he said, “Take 
it easv now. 

“So long, fella.” The Korean’s 
voice was husky and his grin of 
response was a wistful one. “So 
long, Fred. See va stateside.” 

The American gripped Chong’s 
hand hard, then dropped it and 
stared at the ground. Chong turned 
tears welling into his eyes, and ran 
to his position in the line of soldiers 
walking up a dusty knoll. Abbott 
watched him all the way. Chong 
turned and waved just before he 
topped the rise. The American 
waved back and walked. silenth 
iway, ignoring the other US soldiers 


who filed past 
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High cost of production, 


wasted capital resources, 


and a dearth of foreign markets 


: rinst sight, the visitor from the West is im 
A pressed by Japan’ superficial prosperity. He 
notes shops full of wares, plentiful foreign exchange 
for purchases abroad, industrial production indices 40 
per cent higher than prewar. He breathes optimism 
and predicts a bright future for the country. 

gut closer scrutiny makes it all too evident that the 
dollar income supporting Japan is abnormal and 
temporary. The visitor learns that the unadjusted fiscal 
measurements which show a fairly healthy Japanese 
trade are unreal 

He recognizes that industrial production indices 
are unrealiable measures of Japan's “prosperity”; that 
produc tion is at the rate of only 50 per cent of eapacity; 
and that the Prime Minister asks economists to hide 
business doldrums at home and stress them in Wash- 
ington, 

Finally, he discovers how narrow is the margin of 
existence for most Japanese; that the consumption 
level in 1951 was 86 per cent of prewar, but only 71 
per cent among urban dwellers; that Japanese families 
spend GO per cent of their income for food, leaving 
little money for other needs and practically nothing for 
CIHCTUCTICTOS 

Phe truth is that, less than a vear after the hopeful 
peace ceremony in San Francisco, Japans imports are 
running so far ahead of exports that the reconstituted 
nation is hovering on the edge of bankruptcy. More- 
over, this failure to establish markets abroad and at 
tain a sound, balanced trade has precipitated a general 
business slump 

These unpalatable truths reflect Japan's precarious 
economic position. The country suffers from. three 
major drawbacks which seriously endanger its ex- 
istence, 

The first is still overpopulation. With $5 million in 
habitants Japan can be compared to a United States 
of two billion people based on relative amounts of 
arable land and national income. Worse vet. the popu 


lation is growing steadily and should top 90 million 
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cracks in 


’ ling Japan’s trade and pushing her 


by 1958—that is, within the next five years. 

The immediate problem posed by overpopulation is 
that of finding food to stave off starvation. Right now 
the nation eats 4 million tons more staple food than 
it grows. Food imports cost $550 million in foreign ex 
change every year. With the expected population in 
creases, Japan will ssend more each year for food 
imports unless there are remarkable and untoreseer 
increases in domestic, agricultural output 

Food is not the only essential import for home con 
sumption. Others, like salt, cotton, and phosphate rock 
run the annual bill for imports above $750 million. 

The danger of overpopulation, theretore, is linked 
to that of the country’s second drawback: shortage of 
natural resources. Not only does this force Japan to 
import commodities necessary to survival to the tune 
of $750 a year, but, since exports made from domestic 
raw materials can pay for no more than half, Japan 
must also import raw materials for its industrial plant 


to turn into exports. 


eR large population and dearth of natural resourc 
| | es, however, would not endanger Japan were she 
able to earn enough foreign exchange to pay for these 
essential imports. The third, and fundamental, fissure 
in Japan's economy is the absence of a flourishing ex- 
port trade. 

The depth of this problem can be judged by the 
fact that Japan’s real volume of trade with the outside 
world is only one-half of prewar levels, while popula- 
tion has increased one-fifth. In consequence, the coun 
trv must double its real trade just as a start in restoring 
prewar economic health 

It has been estimated that Japan must export $2.9 
billion (at constant 1951 prices ) to reach the per capita 
level of 1934-35 for a population of 90 million. Exports 
in 1951, excluding special procurement for Korea 
amounted to $1.4 billion, and in 1952 may have fallen 
below $1.2 billion 


Japan's failure to earn foreign exchange through 





By ALPHEUS W. JESSUP 


Chief, Tokyo Bureau, McGraw-Hill 


Nippon’s economy 


to the brink of crisis 


exports has been veiled by extraordinary American 
expenditures. These have netted Japan $750 million 
a vear for supplies and services used by the UN Com- 
mand in Korea, for facilities and expenses of American 
Security Forces guarding Japan, and for recreation and 
souvenirs paid for by UN troops on leave. 

These earnings represent Japan’s major source of 
foreign exchange income. Because they are uncertain 
and temporary, the situation is dangerous. Japan has 
a propensity to spend dollars treely. Imports from the 
dollar area total $1 billion yearly, against dollar ex- 
ports of less than $350 million, The extraordinary dol- 
lar income resulting from the Korean war now covers 
the deficit. When it falls off, Japan will either cut dollar 
imports or use up what dollar reserves it has. Since the 
latter are equal to one years dollar trade deficit, the 
shield between Japan and bankruptcy is uncomfort- 


ably thin. 


APAN quite literally must increase her export earn- 
J ings or die. In this she resembles Great Britain, but 
whereas Britain’s trade problem is eased by the sur- 
vival of the sterling area and the Commonwealth, the 
ven bloc is a thing of the past 

Japan's failure to earn foreign exchange through ex- 
ports is double-barreled. On the one hand, she has 
been hard put to find ready buyers abroad. Japanese 
investment in developing her colonial territories and 
in building a war machine created the markets which 
were so important in her economic progress of the 
1930s; civilian consumption took a progressively small 
er proportion of the national product as the years 
vent by. 

Phese markets no longer exist. And the new. virgin 
inarkets of Asia which Japan might conceivably ex 
plore offer peculiar difficulties. These areas must in- 
dustrialize to some extent before they can increase 
their purchases of Japanese goods. Their easiest path 
is to manufacture consumer goods, which require a 


minimum of skill and « xperience But it is exactly these 


a 


he 


Modern machines like this are rare in Japan equipment 


wears out while capital H 


wasted it 


lavish entertainment 
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same consumer-goods industries which form Japan's 
best chance to compete for sales 

Japan cannot, of course, escape all the responsibility 
for her dearth of foreign markets. She has done nothing 
to force trade development. More might have been ac 
complished for example in silk marketing if the 
Japane ie hiad limited home consumption of this com 
modity much as Britain rationed scotch whiskey 

Far from curtailing domestic consumption of this 
product once the cornerstone of Japan ss export trade 
thie Japan ¢ have been happy to increase it. Thes 
thought it fine that domestic silk buyers outbid foreign 
traders in the Yokohama silk market late last spring 
and early Sumner, since this assured high prices for 
silk producers! Silk shops in Kushiro and Kummamoto 
at the farthest corners of Japan, are almost as well 
ston ke d as those bulging with goods On Pokyo's Fifth 
Avenue, the Ginza. | 

Nor have the Japanese made any real effort to look 
for export markets for silk or other products. Hundreds 
of their businessmen have toured the world at US 
Government expense and returned to be wined and 
dined and to tell of their experiences in North America, 
Kurope, and South America. But they have brought 
back little important trade information. Zenichi Itani, 
managing director of the Japan Foreign Trade Coun 
cil, suggested to this writer that the money should 
have been allocated for the purchase of professional 
market analysis and programing assistance from com 


petent American experts 


| y= difficulty ot finding markets Is one half ot Ja 


pats trade problem \\ hen she succeeds in this 
Japan will have to compete for them efficiently and 
profitably Both of these goals require a modern, low 
cost export industry. But Japan’s industrial plant is 
seriously outmoded, Her industrial techniques are an- 
tiquated. As a result, her production costs and export 
prices are high and her trade profits are low. 

Confusion is the rule in Japan’s factories, with ma 
terials and products flowing without design or reason 
Piere are exceptions especially in the cotton textile 
industry, but the large majority of plants are startling 
example of inefficiency. American production experts, 
such as Herman Greenwood of the Carrier Corpora 
tion, say that “a complete revamping of the production 
setup Is necessary. 

Lack of worker incentives is another cause of in 
eflicieney. Most workmen receive identical waces 
whether they spend their time lifting and dragging 
equipment or operating delicate machine tools. In 
factory. after factory I found examples of young 
skilled tool operators actually taking home less pay 
than unskilled oldtimers. 

Incentive wages and plant reorganization will help 
Japanese industry little unless accompanied by modern 
machinery. Present equipment is impossibly outdated 
In one factory visited by the writer last spring, ina 
chine tool operators claimed they could double pro 


duction if their machines were replaced by new ones 
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of the same model. They also estimated that less ma- 
terial per unit of production would be required, and 
that quality standards would be raised. But they sur- 
mised, correctly, that management would not replace 
the equipment until it actually fell apart. 

Much of this unfortunate situation can be explained 
by shortages of working capital, expensive raw mate- 
rials, scarcity of electric power, and low rates of 
capital accumulation, all of which made the modern- 
ization of Japanese industry difficult in the extreme. 
But Japan must be blamed for wasting precious capital. 

Needless construction of office buildings, for ex- 
ample, has been a terrible drain on precious Japanese 
capital. Tokyo's skyline has been a tangle of steelwork 
and scaffolding ever since the Korean war began 
Other cities have joined the fun. 

The head of one of Japan's largest manufacturing 
firms told the writer about his plans to move the head 
office into the top floor of one of the new buildings. | 
was asked not to mention it, because the Governor of 
the Bank of Japan was “trying to find out where we 
got the money.” At the time, this company was having 
difficulty in scraping up operating funds to finance 
small export contracts. 

Japan, therefore, has two important tasks to per- 
form if she is to have even a chance of averting the 
fast-approaching trade crisis that threatens her life 
She must make a determined search for markets and 
she must correct her postwar economic malpractices 
The latter task entails manv*harsh measures: effective 


rationing of capital and its direction toward uses 





The Big Yen 


Capital expenditures in Japan for non- 
productive purposes have reached stagger- 
ing levels. T estimate that Japanese firms 
spend at least 50 billion yen ($140 million) 
each year for entertainment in Tokyo alone. 
Some 3.500 bars. cabarets and restaurants 
depend almost entirely on the penchant of 
Japanese firms to provide gay evenings for 
customers, government tax collectors, cove 
ernment trade and finance officials, and 
bankers. Add similar expenditures in other 
cities and towns as well as in the commercial 
watering spots (hot spring resorts) like 
Atami and Hakone and the amount wasted 
on entertainment becomes truly imposing. 
It probably exceeds the total funds available 


hs Wide 


vearly for industrial equipment. 














Which will raise national productivity; curtailment ot 
corporation expenses through elimination of excessive 
entertainment and other non-productive activities; con 
centration of production into efficient plants which 


could operate at or near capacity. 


r is doubttul, however, whether energetic efforts 
| on the part of the Japanese alone can bring thei 
economy out of the woods. Intelligent aid and assist 
ance from the West will be necessary. This, in turn, 
will only be forthcoming if Westerners remove the 
psychological blinders which obscure their under- 
standing of the Japanese crisis. 

Professional Western economists and authorities 
have a strong tendency to analyze Japan’s prospects 
in the false light of Western fears and hopes. Because 
of this bias, they fail to state probable Japanese goals 
and possible alternative courses of Japanese action. 

One possible escape from the noose that threatens 
Japan with economic strangulation has become a night 
mare for American authorities: trade with Red China 
Because they fear that China could absorb Japan into 
the communist world through such trade, American 
experts disparage the need for it at every turn. 

For instance, economists at scar (Supreme Com 
mander for the Allied Powers) once calculated great 
difficulties for the Japanese in their search for  self- 
support as long as disorder prevailed in Asia. At the 
time, sCAP was justifving requests to Washington for 
aid to Japan. In 1951, however, scar economists, in- 
cluding some who worked on the earlier study, pre 
pared a document ‘proving’ that Japan overempha 
sized China trade. The document implied that a great 
trade future for Japan, more prosperous than anyone 
else had imagined, lay in Southeast Asia. 

The authors of this report hoped it would justify 
their continuation as a super-mission coordinating 
Japan's economic relations with the southern region 
after the peace treaty. More important, they hoped 
to prove that the country had no need to do business 
with Red China. So many American officials have 
joined them in this task that it has begun to be 
ridiculous. The writer was advised by one Japanese 
businessman that “vou would think the Americans 


discovered Southeast Asia.’ 


I their zeal to dismiss trade with China as un 


necessary, American officials ignore the fact that 
Japan's trade with Southeast Asia is already approach 
ing prewar levels. They also look away from the fact 
that Britain, too, has legitimate claims on the area's 
trade. Unless there is a sizable increase in imports 
throughout Southeast Asia, Britain can be expected 
to resist expansion of Japanese exports into the region 
\ trade war between the two countries, with the US 
caught in the middle, would perfectly suit Stalin and 
his theories about inter-Allied strife and collapse. 

If they removed their psychological blinders. US 
officials would recognize the fact that no projection 


of trade and payment balances, even assuming the 


most favorable world conditions, holds much hope tor 
t Visible Japanese economy without China trade. The 
would recognize that important segments of the Jap 
anese business community accept commercial relations 
with Communist China as the only solution to the 
country’s economic problems, And they would realize 
that Japan will stay in the Western fold only so long 
as its economic interests are best served by doine so 

Having acknowledged these tacts, American. offi 
cials could plan aid and assistance that might eliminat 
Japanss need for Red China trade. Large-scale UN 
or US investment for economic development in South 
cast Asia might expand this area's ability to trade with 
both Japan and Britain. The US could lower its trace 
and tariff barriers and admit more Japanese goods 
Japan could be granted most-favored-nation treatment 
through admission to Garr. Public and private invest- 
ment could be promoted in Japan 

With all these benefits, Japan would probably still 
require direct American aid for a time, especialls 
\ desirable 


method of extending such aid would be US offshore 


when extraordinary dollar income ends 
procurement in) Japan for military supplies and 
services, 

The time for planning such measures, however, is 
short. Japan and the West could plot a course which 
would knit up the cracks in het economy and help he 
avoid entanglement with the communist demiworld. 
But it will require something more conerete than any 


thing now on the diplomatic table 


Puny exports threaten Japan with bankruptcy; only intel 
ligent US assistance—or Red China trade—will save her. 
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Boomland Mexico 


Urban development reflects Mexico's surging economic life. Typical is Mexico City housing project, “Presidente Aleman.” 


Restless Yankee capitalists are eyeing Mexico as their next investment 


mecca, hoping to marry their financial resources, their business initiative 


and technical skills to the rich economic potential south of the border 


N the fall of 1945 | was invited to Canada, along with 
| a number of other American business and financial 
editors, to discover whether her gold mines actually 
contained gold, her oil fields oil, her forests trees, he 
subsoil uranium and other glamorous metals. We were 
in effect, scouting for enterprising Yankee capitalists 
ranging from chasers of a “fast buck” through mutual 
funds to blue chip corporations who were shortly to 
begin an $8 billion trek across the St. Lawrence to tap 
the northland’s vast natural resources. This pilgrimage 
exposed Canada to the fructifying power of the United 
States, its business initiative, technical know-how, and 
overflowing capital wealth, and prodded the slumber- 
ing giant to develop his impressive economic potential. 

Now, seven years later, with much of the cream 


dipped off the top of the Canadian bottle, the restless 
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Yankee investor is casting a hopeful yet quizzical eye 
toward his southern border. Mexico looms as Canada’s 
succesor in the enjoyment of America’s Midas-touch. 
Is this actually in the cards? 

To explore this intriguing question, I recently 
matched my Canadian stint with an on-the-spot. in 
vestigation of Mexico's attractions for the American in 
vestor. An hour after my arrival in Mexico City, lunch 
con at Sanborn’s, a popular restaurant recently bought 
by the American Walgreen chain, showed me. that 
American firms have already been nibbling at Mexico's 
tempting business opportunities. 

Walking through the cities and towns, | was amazed 
by the profusion and variety of consumer items bearing 
the US label. And I couldn't miss the block-square 
monument to American business initiative in Mexico 





City, a Sears Roebuck store. Nor, | discovered. did 
these attractive goods arrive from the plants of New 
England, New York and Kokomo. Sears did expect to 
import 50 per cent of its goods when it set up shop 
with $4 million seven years ago. But today 90 per cent 
of its wares are Mexican-made, and the company has 


increased its investment to $30 million. 


I y second order of business was to explore the in 
M centives which prompted these firms to take the 
plunge in Mexico. Over-all, I found, is the favorable 
climate for free enterprise. The Mexican government 
has shown an increasing distaste for Welfare Stat- 
ism. Labor has remained reasonable; its demands are 
in line with its output. 

Taxes, too, favor healthy profits. | was impressed to 
find that Mexico's tax rates on industry and commerce 
are lower than those in Canada as well as the United 
States. The rate on business incomes over one million 
pesos is 33 per cent, plus an excess profits tax, against 
52 per cent, plus an excess profits tax, in the United 
States, and a straight 52 per cent in Canada. 

Americans, | discovered, are also attracted to Mexico 
by a minimum of competition and by a satisfactory 
price structure for their products preserved by high 
tariffs. That all these factors combine to make Mexico 
an attractive ground for investors is highlighted by the 
comparative experience of Celanese in Canada and 
Mexico. The profit margin of the Mexican firm has been 
consistently higher than that of the Canadian. 

In discussing this achievement with the President of 
Celanese Mexicana at his new modern home, I was 
suzprised to hear that Mexican consumption of the 
companys product, chemical fibres, was almost. nil 
when the company boldly began operating in 1947. “So 
far,” he related, “we have stimulated demand _ for 
chemical fibres five fold. It shows what modern met 
chandising methods can accomplish in this country.’ 

With these favorable observations tucked away, | 
was still surprised to learn that foreign investors have 
actually taken out almost three times what they put 
into the country! Between 1939 and 1950, net foreign 
long-term investments totaled $240 million, while the 
interest, dividends, and profits on them came to no less 
than $622 million. 


T" increasing tempo of Mexico's economic life has 


made it possible for foreign investors to establish 


this remarkable record. The country’s national income 
more than doubled between 1939 and 1950. Her in 
dustrialization “binge,” while seriously flawed by the 
dearth of resources for heavy industry and a shortage 
of skilled labor, has generated economic vitality, and 
enhanced opportunities for the US investor. 

Adding to this promise is the country’s truly amazing 
population growth from 16.5 million twenty years ago 
to 25 million today, and to an expected 40 million by 
1960. With both population and output per worker 


making such Seven-League strides, spectacular new 
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Unlocking Mexico's Treasures 


Startling inventions of airborne veophysical 
and geological tools may be decisive in spurring 
a flood of American capital to Mexico. By meas- 
uring the variations in the earth’s magnetic in- 
tensities. the airborne magnetometer, used with 
aerial photography. easily discovers untapped 
metals, minerals, and oil. Developed by the US 
Navy during World War IL to detect enemy sub- 
marines, it has since been used to explore the 
far-flung, little-known oil and mineral areas of 
Canada, Venezuela, and Brazil. Lronically, these 
airborne inventions have not yet found their 
way to our back-yard neighbor to the south. 
When they do. Mexico’s rich subsoil stores of 
petroleum. copper, lead, zine, iron, antimony, 
and manganese will be uncovered—sparking a 


giant flow of American capital to develop them. 











production gains should be in the making. 

Advances to date have already caused a notable rise 
in the country’s standard of living. It is true that T saw 
widespread poverty and sharp rags-and-riches con 
trasts. In the provincial town of Oaxaca | stumbled onto 
sumptuous homes completely hidden by slums, and 
after ploughing through a squalid quarter in search of 
a Saturday night haircut, 1 was astonished to find in 
the barber shop a dozen well-dressed society ladies 
receiving elaborate beauty treatments worthy of Man 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue. In the countryside, | saw peas 
ants ploughing with sticks smack alongside highly 
mechanized farm units. 

Despite such contrasts, | recognized that a slow 
but steady shift of the “underprivileged” to the 
“privileged” is taking place. Slums are becoming less 
slummy and farms more mechanized. On another level 
I witnessed a building boom covering the entire coun 
try, from low-cost housing projects in the larger cities 
to schools of every description, climaxed by the im 
pressive, expanding university center on the outskirts 
of Mexico City. 

All these accomplishments have made their Mexican 
adventure a happy one for most American firms. Small 
wonder that a flood of fresh American capital is an 


ticipated around the corner! 
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Painted cotton fabrics share in the new industrial boom 


HEN it comes, however, it will be unique in hay 
W:.. occurred in the face of a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude on the receiving end. In fact, | was intrigued 
by what I felt to be an “act put on universally by 
Mexican officials in carefully explaining that US capital 
was not particularly needed, and that the American in 
vestor would have to take his chances along with every 
one else, protected only by the constitutional guarantee 
of adequate compensation for nationalization 

Resentment of foreign capital goes back to the time 
of Maximilian and the shabby treatment of the Indians 
by French and Spanish landlords. The acquisition of 
Texas Province brought the United States into this 
society of “imperialist devils.” This antipathy finally 
centered on the invading American capitalist, reached 
a boiling point in the revolution against his “stooge,” 
General Porfirio Diaz, in 1910, and culminated a quar 
ter of a century later in the expropriation of the foreign 
oil companies 

It is still evident today. | noticed on my visit that 
the Mexican press ¢ njoyed viving the Bolivian tin na 
tionalizers a pat on the back. Mexican representatives 
in the UN voted for the recent “anti-investor” resolu 
tion. And the country continues to exhibit her inde 
pendence of foreign capit Ul by specifying that it be 
subordinated to her own majority corporate control, 

This sentiment, however, is more bark than-bite and 
will probably not deter new American investors, Hay 
ng gone overboard in their defiance of foreigners 
property rights, Mexicans have since come around to 
swectel reasonableness. Disillusionment OVC! the iti 
Utopian results of nationalization has enhanced their 
appreciation of American engineering skills and man 
agement know-how—and helped them along the road 
to conformity with traditional standards ef business 
philosophy. There has been no repetition of the coup 
di LTact delive red to the oil COMpann s 

The attitude that most American investors will take 
is forecast in a remark made to me by H. Christian 
Sonne, head of several important firms doing business 
in Mexico: “We look on the country as a child that has 
already been through its measles 


lt furthe) inducement Were needed to overcome 
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American fears of expropriation, it could be found in 
Mexico's unique abstention from exchange controls 
and restrictions. Anyone can bring money into the 
country and take it out without any questions asked, 


a rare freedom amid world-wide economic autarky. 


\ on sé attractions create the generally favorable at- 


mosphere necessary for a substantial influx of for- 
eign capital. But they do not fully explain the Amer 
icans surging interest in Mexico as the new investment 
mecca. Apparently his imagination is being stirred by 
specific—and_ profitable—investment opportunities 

High on this list is the development of new oil fields 
ind mines. Mexico's run-down railroads also offer en 
ticing ground for fresh capital, as do her public utilities 
especially hydroelectric power. Lucrative rewards 
beckon investors to supply modern machinery for pack 
ing Mexico's agricultural products. The construction 
industry is ripe for foreign capital. 

These opportunities, while having less of a bonanza 
iura than did Canada’s, indicate the real character of 
Mexico's challenge to US investors: the country is 
teetering On the edge ol major CCOnOM!C advances 
which American capital can—and will--find it profit 
able to spark. 

All this is not to say that Mexico constitutes a | topia 
for the investor's blank check. The exhilarating boom 
cum-inflation she is now experiencing is not invulner 
able. My trip opened my eyes to the greatest potential 
danger: the extent to which Mexico's economy 1s 
geared to the armament activities of the “Arsenal of 
Democracy.” Her prospects of developing export mat 
kets in Europe and the rest of Latin America are 
negligible. Significantly, even in the boom atmosphere 
Mexicans themselves have spasmodically fled to the 
good old US dollar with thei pesos 

There are also smaller stumbling blocks. Mexico's 
bureaucratic red tape can be sticky, CSPCK ially for those 
unfortunates not “in with the right people.” Corruption 
is a commodity in ample supply. Unfortunately, | 
found that the sophisticated New York comment— No 
wonder the Mexicans take to O'Dwyer; he is so much 
one of them’—is not out-of-bounds. 

All in all, however, the preponderance of construc 
tive, favorable elements in the Mexican investment 
picture assures that American businessmen and finan 
ciers will soon “go Mexican” whole hog. 

Is there not, in fact, an incipient economic law which 
forecasts the end of disparate economic development 
in the countries of the world? In the case of the United 
States and Mexico the trend is clear. With only the Rio 
Grande separating Mexico from the most important 
production and consumption center and the greatest 
store of financial and technical resources on earth, and 
with easy intercommunication, it is inevitable that the 
stronger country will develop the weaker to their 
mutual benefit. Mexican opportunities already whet- 
ting the interest of the Yankee investor are merely earls 


manifestations of this wholesome principle. 





Speaking 
of world b 


RECENT episode at the United 


[ Nations may be compared to a 
false alarm causing a kind of moral 
stampede among international business 
circles. 

A resolution has been passed by 
the General Assembly concerning na 
tionalization of natural resources, the 
reaction to which was so strong that 
the whole future of American capital 
investment abroad seemed to be 
threatened. 

When the smoke of verbal battle 
had cleared, however, the final pic- 
ture that emerged was far from bleak. 
It turned out that the incident was 
almost harmless and could even be 
considered constructive. It pointed up 
the necessity for a much greater mu 
tual understanding among the ad 
vanced and underdeveloped countries 
and probably hastened the day when 
it will be achieved. 

Shortly before the Christmas recess 
the General Assemblv’s Economic and 
Financial Committee was startled by 
a Uruguayan draft proposal affirming 
the right of each country to national 
ize and exploit freely its natural 
wealth. American delegates were as 
tonished that Uruguay should press 
for UN recognition of sovereign rights 
already safeguarded by international 
law and practice. They were immedi 
ately concerned that such a gratuitous 
slap at private investors, with no men 
tion of compensation or other rights 
might dampen the ardor of American 
investors and disrupt the flow of US 
capital to underdeveloped areas 

These fears were increased several 
davs later when a majority of the Com 
mittee, composed of delegates from 
underdeveloped countries, approved 
the resolution following a dramatic de 
bate in which the United States and 
other defenders of the rights of private 
investors were silenced, and any refer 
ence to such rights was rejected. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 


called it 


hopes of underdeveloped nations rais 


an action which “dims the 


ing their standards of living through 


usiness 


foreign investment This sentiment 
among’ others— Keith 
Funston, President of the New York 
Stock | 


action said 
Funston, would have “unfortunate and 


was echoed by 
Exchange The 


long-lasting effects on the free flow ot 
capital abroad from this country. 
The attraction of underdeveloped 
countries for American capital has un 
doubtedly been damaged by the UN's 
policy declaration on nationalization, 
Indeed, the UN itself has suffered in 


the eves of many Americans. 


PPNUERE is strong reason to believe 
| however that 
vastly overrated this incident. The in 
side story of the proposal reveals at 
most that both North and South Amer 
icans have susceptibilities and emo 
tions which, if mutually understood 
should not cause serious trouble among 
them. 

The resolution itself began as a 
fluke. Its introduction by Senator An 
vel Maria Cusano of Uruguay, head 
of an opposition Peronista party took 


the rest of his delegation completely 


Americans have 


by surprise. By the time they recov 


ered, the fat was in the fire; they could 


do nothing to withdraw it. 

Senator Cusano, of course, vehe 
mently denies that he acted indepen 
dently. But UnIMpeag hable authorities 
tell a different story. 


The introduction of the resohition 


1} 


al nol theretore lise lose i wic 


pre ad Latin American desire to 
brandish a fist in front of US business 
men. Neither did its subsequent his 
torv. Only one other South American 
republic Bolivia, joined Senator Cu 
sano in pushing the nationalization 
proposal 

Special considerations rather than 
antipathy for foreign or American in 
vestors caused Bolivia to champion the 
proposal. The country’s governing par 
ty, the mink (National Revolutionary 
Movement), recently nationalized Bo 
livia’s three large tin mining companies 
ind was anxious to underscore the 
propriety of its action Minn leaders 
were also disturbed by the failure of 
the United States to purchase tin ore 
from these nationalized mines at prices 
they thought were fair. An agreement 
has since been reached, but not before 
Solivian delegates at the UN. threw 
their weight behind Senator Cusano 
ind his proposal 

The Bolivians were also interested 
in protecting their own back vard. A 
high Bolivian official confided to this 
column that the history of interference 
iffairs by other Latin 
Arne rican nations prompted much ot 


le le gahon 


in Bolivian 


sf enthusiasm for a pro 


! protecting countries from foreign 


Senator Cusano and Dr. Siles Zuazo: their proposal scared US businessmen 
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intervention. Among other things, Bo 


livia lost her coppel and nitrate mine 
to Chile in the absence of such protec- 


tion. 


[' rie principle actors of the play 


with one exception, were not an 
tagonistic to private American ¢ ipital 
Most of 


American delegations up 


the chorus was even less so. 
the Latin 
ported the proposal because it was 
Latin American in origin and because 
the area has developed a tradition of 
solidarity within the UN. 

Dr. Hernan Siles Zuazo, Vice Presi 
dent of Bolivia, who worked hard to 
put the proposal across, is himself an 

unple of the deep desire of Latin 
Americans for US capital investment, 
In 1945, he reminded this column, the 
MAK passed a liberal investment law 
guaranteeing foreign investors — the 
right to withdraw 15 per cent of their 
profits each year and to amortize their 
investments at an annual rate of 20 
per cent. “T will back up this law to 
day,” said the Vice President, “even 
if | have to dig into my own poe ket for 


the necessary dollar ex« hange , 


yunTHER proof of Latin American 
| appreciation of US capital is 
evident in the success of an Indian 
original 

Latin 


American delegates became worried 


amendment softening the 


Uruguayan-Bolivian proposal 
when they saw themselves listed in 
dividualls in the Neu York Times as 


favoring a resolution abhorred by 


American business spokesmen Their 
appreh ms1on Was lie ightened when 
the Inte 


merece, meeting in Peru, got concerned 


American Chamber of Com 


about the nationalization proposal and 
wired its members throughout Latin 
America to oppose it. Though not 
Latin 
American delegates, in approving the 
backing 


down before the threat of decreased 


many Americans realized it, 


Indian amendment, were 
private investment, both foreign and 
domestic. 
Latin Americans, it would seem, 
have already learned a lesson from this 
UN episode: the American business 
community is extremely loyal to sym 
bols such as “private enterprise” and 
sensitive to words such as “nationaliza 
tion.” These delegates were amazed at 
the violent American reaction to a 
proposal that did nothing more than 
restate a sovereign right already uni 
versally accepted, That they will tread 
more lightly in the future is certain. 


But adjustment is a two-way street. 
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On their part, American businessmen 


about the psy 


chology of other peoples and particu 


have much to learn 


larly of their smaller and Jess fortunate 
neighbors to the south. They must 
learn why political spokesmen from 
underdeveloped countries sometimes 
twist the lion’s tail. And they 


judge the probable actions of a coun 


must 


try more by its actions than its words. 

rhe | N episode may have been al 
blessing in disguise, for it has made 
clear that advanced and underdevel 
oped countries must enter into each 
other's thoughts and feelings if they 


are to avoid an open split. 


7. US Department of Commerce 
has come up with a report that 
countries around the world hungry for 
American capital would do well to 
study. Comprising the first compre 
hensive survey of direct United States 
1943, the 


report casts a rare illumination on the 


investments abroad. since 
intent and ability of private investors 
to aid in the development of foreign 
lands. 

Of prime importance to outsiders 
secking American capital is the fact 
that most of this investment in manu 
facturing has gone to countries which 
were either well developed industrially 
or were making rapid strides in that 
direction. US manufacturing concerns 
apparently refuse to establish branches 
or subsidiaries abroad until assured of 
markets large enough to permit the 
operation of facilities of an efficient 
size 

Phe same market requirement ap- 
pears in the relatively fewer invest- 
ments in manufacturing in underde 
veloped countries. These have awaited 
the development of more basic re- 
sources to the point where incomes 
have been raised sufficiently to create 
the necessary demand. It seems that 
the low cost of unskilled labor in un 
derdeveloped areas is less important 
in attracting American investments 
than a large market for finished prod 
ucts and a supply of skilled or semi- 
skilled labor. 

The second major stimulus to US 
foreign investment revealed in the re 
port has been the need to develop new 
sources of supply for raw materials. 
The astonishing expansion of American 
industrial output, as well as increased 
requirements abroad, have already 
United States to look 
abroad for raw which it 


caused the 
materials 
formerly obtained at home. The pre 


ponderance of direct American invest- 


ments in Latin America and Canada— 
ome 70 per cent of the total—is largely 
a reflection of this development. 
Phe pattern that emerges from this 
highly significant survey runs directly 
counter to the expressed desires of un- 
derdeveloped countries. It reveals that 
US investments in raw material-pro- 
ducing industries have preceded, and 
will continue to precede, investments 
in manufacturing industries; that the 
latter will not be forthcoming until 


the former have raised incomes and 
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developed an appreciable market de- 
mand for finished goods. 

Yet underdeveloped countries are 
burning to establish manufacturing 
industries. Their natural dislike of re 
ceiving foreigners to exploit their nat- 
ural resources has been heightened 
by the Communist chant that they are 
becoming mere “raw material append 
ages” of the United States. The reso 
lution they pushed through the UN 
their 


their raw material industries points up 


declaring right to nationalize 
their thirst for US investment capital 
in the manufacturing field as opposed 
to the field of natural resources. 

The implications for international 
cooperation and peace of this economic 
contradiction are enormous. Its solu 
tion will require the highest order of 


business statesmanship. 





Reviews 


Books Are 


Our World from the Air, by FE. A 
Gutkind. Doubleday, New York, 400 
illus., $7.50. 


Reviewed by ALBERT MAYER 


Our World from the Air consists ot 
400 aerial pictures, carefully selected 
and scrutinized for thei sequence and 
most inner meaning so as to provide a 
cumulative experience which is both 
new and stirring. However, this fine 
and eloquent work can only be con 
sidered a first sustained effort. Radical 
changes and improvements are needed 
to make Dr. Gutkind’s approach to the 
subject more trenchant and effective. 

Dr. Gutkind opens the book with a 
description of his objective: to create 
a visual supplement to the ordinary 
atlas, to underline dramatically the 
two-dimensional map. The photo 
graphs go through time as well as 
space; broad history as well as geog 
geology and 


raphy; prehistory as 


well as the contemporary world. The 


book goes a great deal further, too: it 


aims to make clear man’s relations with 


Copper mine at Bingham, Utah. This 
and other aerial patterns on these pages 


appear in’ Our World from the Air 


the earth and awaken him to responsi 
bility and action. 

The contents are divided according 
to purpose and approach. The book 
begins under the broad heading, “Man 
and Environment,” which includes Na 
ture Untouched. Part I is “Fear and 
Security” with such intriguing and 
diverse sub-heads as Caves and Rock 
Dwellings; Compact Settlements in 
Oases; Castle Towns: Protection by 
Retirement and Solitude; Temples and 
Monasteries, “Confidence and Adjust 
ment” follows. This includes Adapta 
tion and Replacement for Agriculture 
Rivers, Bridges and Roads; Protection 
Without Walls; Civic and Commercial 
Walls, 
Houses as Unifying Factors. The pho 
tographs of St. Mark’s Square in Ven 
ice, of the Royal Crescent in Bath 
and, above all, of the colleges of Ox 


Focal Points Squares and 


ford, are among the book’s untorget 
table experiences. 

The next section, “Aggressiveness 
and Disintegration,” deals largely with 
the anarchic, amoral 19th century, and 
ts Industrial Revolution which at 
tacked and vulgarized both town and 
country (and this impulse has by no 
means spent itself). 

Finally, there is “Responsibility 
and Unification’; the new, hopeful en 
vironmental developments such as joint 
soil conservation, great new dams, new 
bridges, and finally, the hemisphere 
unifying Inter-American Highway 

Most of the author’s caption-com 
ments are penetrating and iNuminat 
ing, and, by and large, objective. For 
instance: “One of the crucial problem: 
of industrialization is the relationships 
of homes and work places. Kither thes 
we jumbled together, or they are 
far distant from one another that the 
journey to work is a daily encroach 
ment upon the health of our com 
retard ts Or: “Cities and towns are 


suffering trom. traffic congestion. be 


The Mackenzie River delta in Canada 


cause of their unpropitious layout and 
uncontrolled growth. The misapplica 
tion of technical prowess increases the 
.” Indeed it does, and in 
In fact, a 


leitmotiv of the book is the continuing 


problem 


all sorts of other situations 


moral misapplication of technology 
with some encouraging instances of 
determined improvement for contrast. 

Dr. Gutkind’s basic concept and 
his aerial 


technique in organizing 


views is good, but not nearly good 
enough. The basic theme of this book 
is “Man and His Environment,” but in 
the entire 400 pictures we never see 
aman or a woman ‘| huis Wwe are spec 
tators rather than participants, The 
materialistic 


experience — is basically 


ind panoramic rather than human 


human seale and involvement are 
simply absent. In another recent book 
utilizing the photograph caption tech 
The Only War We Seck—there 


nO Panoratia \ sen 


nique 
vas only people 
itive combination of the two method 
vould have more dramatic Impact and 
than either 

Another defect is the absence of the 
though 


vhok nes 


close-up, so effectively used 


| 
ften over-used) in the movies. The 
fact is that a series of photographs 


l ! 
uch as this is something like a docu 


mentary film. There j t strong ten 
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1 ' , 
er to race through the book because 


of the lulling remoteness about these 
long-range, small-scale views. The s« 
quence becomes a page int, rather than 
a drama. We need to be drawn up 
at varying inte rvals by the 


of the 


hort coun 


terpoint close-up The few 
relatively close-up aerial photos in 


this book come as a welcome and ii 


formative—relief. 
Phat is another reason why we need 
Gutkind 


more about the photographs than we 


close ups. Dr. knows much 
do and his caption statements must be 
taken on faith 

Commenting on a view of St. Louis 
in Senegal, he says that it “shows in 
a remarkable way the introversion of 
the East, 


entity 


Each unit is a self-contained 
with inner courts.” All we see 
littl 


infer are these in 


in the air view, however, are 
shadows which we 
ney courts. How vivid and CONVINCING 
it would be to see one of these courts 
with its foliage, and perhaps splash 
ing water! With an air view of Bergues 
told that 
“gardens are interspersed between the 
“A market 
held in the church 


in French Flanders, we are 


houses.” In Czechoslovakia 


is being square 


vhich is surrounded by beautiful 
But all this is so tiny 
either the 


market activity or the 


rabled house : 
don't really see 
oO! the 


beauty of the gabled houses 


that we 
garde is 
and we 
hurry on to the next photos. The sec 


2 


tion on Rock Caves and Dwellings 


cries out for at least one interior, with 


ome of the magnificent primitive 
frescoes already known and constantly 
lye Ing discovered, 


\ hile fully 


idiom the freedom and sweep ot these 


retaining the unique 


aerial photographs fuller-bodied ele 
be added 


( ompelling W hole. 


ments should to make an 
Orga 

Othe: developments suggest them 
elves for both laymen and spec ialists 
kor example there are a lange number 
of “stereoscopic pairs of aerial photo 


When 


through even a simple child’s stereo 


graphs available examined 


COP the result is a most remarkable 


three-dimensional vividness, in which 


many details of even a small-scale 
aerial photograph stand out almost 
magically, 

Dr. Gutkind has taken the first val 
field full of 


possibilities for stimulating entertain 


unable steps im a great 





New and 


Sword and Swastika, by Telford Tay 
Schuster, 85 


A thorough account of the 


lor. Simon 
maleficent 
collaboration between the proke ssional 
officer class and the Nazi 
élite, by the brilliant chief of counsel 
for the prosecution at Nuremberg 


German 


Acronauties at the Mid-Century, by 
Jerome C. Hunsaker. Yale, $3 

An ilhiminating interpretation of the 
evolution of aeronautics and its place 
in technology and social history, by 
Professor of 


iat MALT 


Acronautical Enginecring 


The Zone of Indifference, by Robert 
Strausz-Hupe. Putnam, $3.75 

In this formidably intellectual, yet fa 
cmnating book, the 
the survival of the West depe nds upon 
Atlantic 


between Fur y™ ind 


tuthor contends that 


what he calls “an dialogue 
America, a mu 
tual examination of our thought, in 
titutions, and strivings 

The People and Policies of South 
Africa, by Leo Marquard, Oxford Uni 
versity, $3.50 
rhe best of 

South Africa 


ind first-rate 


books on 


informed 


several recent 
bringing an 
South African mind t 





Noteworthy 


brews upon thre 


multiracial s 


problems of the sickest 


wiety in the West today. 
Romulo: Voice of Freedom, by Cor 
nelia Spencer. John Day, $3. 

A brisk 


Philippine soldier, statesman, and ex 


popular biography of — the 


newsman Who became pre sident of the 


fourth UN General Assembly. 


The Range of Reason, by Jacques 
Maritain. Scribner, $3.50 

\ Hection of essays on a remarkable 
if subje cts by 
lS. Eliot has « 


ful force in contemporary philosophy 


iriet) the man whom 


illed “the most powel 


Phe Great Frontier, by Walter Pres 
cott Webb. Houghton Mifflin, $5 

A global 
Webb's thesis that unpopulated land 
was the key 
vith the speculation that, now it is 


fill iF Lipo, We ire nite 


Prot SSOT 


applic ition of 
to modern boom times 
I radical beanie 


Man’s Search for Himself, by Rollo 
May. Norton, $3.50 


Perceptive reference to the works of 


i wide variety of writers, both ancient 


ind modern, enliven a competent but 
somewhat pedestrian book bv a prac 


ticing New York psveh therapist 








ment; for intelligent and purposeful 
lay exploration; for textbooks on a 
range of subjects. Inherently, and espe 
cially in the hands of so talented and 
conscientious a commentator, this must 


be a tremendously effective medium 


Albert Mayer, of Mayer and Wittlesey, is 
an internationally known town and rural 
planner. He is planning adviser to the 


United Provinces Government in India 


Studio: Asia, written and illustrated 
by John Groth. World Publishing, 
Cleveland and New York, 208  pp., 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


It is always hard to find anything 
good to say about a bad war; about 
all you can say for the tragic conflict 
in Korea is that it has produced some 
books. In 
John Groth’s Studio: Asia is the finest 


magnificent some Ways 
of all Korean reports, for Groth feeds 


the eye with his drawings in addition 


to feeding the mind with his prose. 


Sending an artist to cover a war is in 
accordance with an old tradition, be 
gun, perhaps, by ancient Egyptian 
irtists who left painted records of 
battles on the tombs.of fabled warrion 
kings of the time. It is seldom, how 
ever, that an artist of John Groth’s 
superlative skill is turned loose in a 
combat area. 

Groth in his present book does for 
the Korean 
World War IL in his warmly praised 


war what he did for 


Studio: Europe. Groth can paint well 
whether his medium is the canvas o1 
the typewriter and he has the fine 
faculty of making his prose comple 


if vou like 


exciting 


ment his art o1 vice versa 


In his always drawings of 
GI's in combat and behind the lines 
Groth does what the late Ernie Pyle 
did with his typewriter. He gets be 
neath the skin of the man who is fight 
ing, and he reveals him for what he 
is--a normal, sometimes frightened 
sometimes heroic, but more often be 
wildered youngster, who isn’t quite 
sure just what he’s doing so far from 
home. 

“American GI’s evaded answering 
they 
tossed it right back at me with a terse 


‘You tell me, Mac!’ Despite their 


why were there. One private 





sceming cynicism, however, — they 
sweated out the worst of the War, 
draped in blankets, as they hugged iso 
lated posts on icy mountain peaks. 
hey wisecracked their way out of 
their own wretchedness describing 
themselves as ‘perfect Life covers’.” 
Ernie Pyle once wrote that Joneli 
ness was probably the worst enemy 


the GI had. 


prose and his drawings dramatize 


Groth agrees, and his 


this poignantly: 

“For a soldier sitting on a frozen 
Korean peak, life was immediate and 
very real. Most of his time was spent 
in an effort to keep alive against a 
fanatic enemy and Arctic cold. He 
knew only what his red-rimmed eyes 
saw and what his half-frozen ears 
heard. He had 


months of all-out war and none of it 


experienced seven 
had been good. Before him stretched 
endless rows of Korea's east-to-west 
mountain ranges, every one of them 
held by an enemy that barked fire un 
til dead. He was alone except for the 
man on either side of him.” 

Groth didn't spend all of his time 
in Korea. 


houses of Tokyo and he ate 


He investigated the geisha 
a snake 
dinner in Hong Kong and danced with 
the “singsong” girls of the brothels. 
He lost most of his money in a fan- 
tan house in Shanghai, and he smoked 
his first pipe of opium holding it in 
his left hand so he could sketch with 
his right. This is the stuff out of which 
Studio; Asia is made. The color, the 
smells, the patience, the evil, and the 
mystery of the Orient are all here in 


word and drawing. This Is a com 


pletely fascinating book without a dull 


word or line to mar any one of its 
208 pages. 


formerly Editor of 
Unirep Nations Worvn, is the author of 


Quentin Reynolds 


many books and articles on inte rnational 


affairs, in addition to being well-known 


as a radio commentator, 


2 


Anatomy of a Satellite, by Dana 
Adams Schmidt. Little, Brown, Boston 


312 pp, $5 


Reviewed by Ina WoLrert 


Mr. Schmidt New York 
foreign correspondent, is in the tradi- 
which 


American 


Times 


tion of conscientious factualits 


when practiced makes 


journalism the greatest in the world 
and gets its practitioners into com 
munist jails. During his tour of duty 
in Czechoslovakia, he was denounced 
officially as a spy for trying to get 
the facts, and escaped the fate of 
William Oatis only by 
country, 

Nonetheless, Mr. Schmidt found out 


a lot about his unwilling communist 


fleeing the 


hosts. He found Russia in the throes 
of the gigantic experiment of trying 
to integrate itself and its satellites into 
a single planned economy. The goal: 
each foreign nation to be run by the 
head office in the Kremlin, much as 
some huge corporation might run its 
separate plants and distributing units 
making each subordinate and = con 
tributive to the whole. 

It is a cartel, the like of which has 
never been seen before. Can it work? 

“With all their difficulties,” Mr. 
Schmidt writes, “with all their fiascoes 
in spite of the workers’ resistance and 
in spite of—perhaps also because of 
the deteriorating standard of living 
Stalin’s Communists are doing great 
things economically. It is easy to be 
misled by the daily newspaper stories 
which almost always emphasize the 
clement of failure without doing justice 
to the element of success in the lives 
of the satellites. But 
Stalin’s Communists, in the words of 
Hugh Seton Watson in his excellent 
book The East European Revolution, 


Cominform 


are swiftly transforming these coun 
tries ‘out of recognition. Thev are 
piling up steel-making capacity. They 
ire developing lines of communication. 
They are building up the war-making 
potential with which they hope some 
dav to sweep what they call bourgeois 
Western 


civilization, out of Western Europe.” 


capitalism What we call 
Czechoslovakia fits geographic ally 
into. the Russian 


Marshall 


plan seemed likely to dislodge the na 


and economically 
blueprint and, when the 
tion from it, Stalin acted immediately 
and in according to Mr. 
Schmidt. He odered a grab, and a 


minority of Czech card-carrving Com 


person, 


munists took power with the com 
plicity of fellow-travellers and sympa 
thizers, while the lef? and center were 
hbowged down in the constitution, and 
the right was im utter 
after its collaboration with the Nazis. 

Mr. Schmidt is convinced (and very 


bankrupte y 


convineing) that Czechoslovakia’s in 
ternal situation could not have ac 
counted for its departure from the 
West without the conjunction of two 


external factors: 1) The presence on 


the border of the Russian army, ready 
to march on the pretext of civil dis 
order in’ Czechoslovakia; 2) an ex 
plicit refusal by us to furnish material 
aid to the government in a civil strug 
vle that might preeipitate War, not 
only against Czech Communists, but 
against Russia. The Benes govern 
ment had to assay these two factors 
against a background of betrayal to 
Hitler by the West, and yielded with 
out calling out the army or even the 
police. 

It was an event of immense. sig 
nificance to us. History may record it 
as the determining one of the postwar 
vears. In the international field, om 
government took prompt and radical 
steps to make sure that there would 
be no more Czechoslovakias with Rus 
slain troops on the border and no aid 
forthcoming from us, and there have 
been no more ( zechoslovakia WilS the 
last. 

In the domestic field, a great army 
of self appointed patriots took prompt 
and radical steps to make sure that 
if Stalin ever ordered a grab of the 
United States, our Communists, their 
fellow 


and those bogged down in the consti 


travellers and sympathizers 
tution would find that it cannot hap 
pen here. No sir. The lovalty oaths 
the blackguarding of the 
Frariklin D. Roosevelt, the black lists 
and the white lists, the financial ruina 


name of 


tion of dancers, harmonica plavers 
actors, writers and their like, the un 
leashing upon the nation of a tide of 
know-nothingism and knuckle-headed 
ness—all this is keeping it from hap 
pening here, thev say, and a great 
many of us are pretending to believe 
them. 

Mr. Schmidt, whose book gains im 
pact from his conservative scholars 
manner of writing, draws a portrait of 
Czechoslovakian life under the Com 
munists which induced in me the kind 
of nightmare I suffer from when it 
comes to me in my sleep that the Mc 
Carthvs and the MeCarrans and thei 
followers have taken over the govern 
ment of the United States and are run 
ning its police ind courts, businesses 
and newspapers, movies and books—in 
cultural, economiz 
and political orcanizations The re 1‘ 
to the extent that both 
substitute for an 


um, our religion 


no difference 
ire ittempting to 
existing order one in their own image 

If that can’t happen here, if Ameri 
ca’s cuckoos are ever pushed back 
into the woodwork so that the mass of 
nus can deal intelligently with the 


challenge of communism to our way 
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books like My 


treating 


of life, it will be 
Schmidt's 


their readers as adult. rational beings 


viving the facts 


that will have helped bring it about 


lra Wolfert, author of Tucker's Pe ple and 
An Act of Love. is a former Pulitzer Prize 


winner for foreign news reporting 


® 


Perspectives USA: No. 1, a qua 
terly. Intercultural Publications, Neu 
York, 194 pp $1.50 


Reviewed by Loutse BOGAN 


The first number of Perspectives 
USA appears at a favorable moment 
in the development of American art 


ind 


criticism, In these middle years 
of the 20th century a modern Ameri 
can idiom Iti all the arts has been 


Ameri 


can artists in every field are beginning 


firmly established Moreover 
to receive more response from the i! 
environment than has been usual in 
past decades. A younger generation of 
writers, painters and musicians is just 
coming into view, while, at the same 
time, certain veterans of the American 
renaissance” are still producing dis 
tinguished work 

Perspectives: USA, in its first mum 
ber, rightly gives prominence to two 
such older writers: Marianne Moore 
and William Carlos Williams. The sin 
cerity and integrity of Miss Moore and 
Dr. Williams have come through una 
braded by the difficulties presented to 
them in their long careers; both poets 
keep fresh, in today’s world, virtues 
peculiar to new and vigorous cultures 
an innocent eye and high moral ideal 
ism. There is still much of Emerson 
and Thoreau in each 


Phe art of 


a high civilization can 


deal with anv material: its means are 


flexible enough to ensure its ends 
Nothing is alien to the insight of its 
artists or shut away from the serutiny 
of its critics. The critics represented 
in Perspectives avail) themselves of 
wide fields of reference: at the same 
time that they stand free from small 
prejudice. It is a healthy sign’ that 
thev can be gay if gavetv of treatment 
is in order, like Jarrell in his treatment 
of Williams; that thev can dissect 
American background with detached 


as in’ Barzun and Handlin 


precision 
that they can be learned with the en 


thusiasm ol Thornton Wilder or fune 
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tion sympathetically, when faced with 
the complication of the artist's nature 
like Rodman on Ben Shahn. 

None of these critics attempts in any 
vay to negate the more violent aspect 
of American life; we cannot perhaps 
ivree with them all, but we recognize 
that they are searching for reasons 
rather than endeavoring to set up ab 
solutes. That the critics of the United 
States have 


er and subtlety to work upon such 


at the moment, the pow 


bases augurs well for the future just 
is the continuing vitality of ow paint 
ers, musicians, and writers points toa 
time when “the modern,” in America 
is ¢ Ise where Way bec ome ine reasing 


ly diversified and humane 


Louise Bogan is poetry critic for ‘1 he 
New Yorker. She is also a poet in her 
nen vight as well as author of many 


articles on cultural developments 


Strip farms on the Elbe River, Germany 


Report on the American Com- 
munist, by Morris L. Ernst and David 
Loth. He nry Holt, New York, 240 pp 
$3 


Reviewed by Merte MuLter 


A great many ex-Communists have 


had 


written books—or, more often 
hooks written for them by Eugen 
Lyons or Isaac Don Levine, the 
eternal ghosts in this shadowy area. A 
few former party members have writ 


hooks like Ni Loui 


Budenz, the man with the miraculous 


ten SOV ¢ ral 
expanding memory It} sometimes 
seems that Mi 
ly have remembered that a good half 
of the population of the US—the dis 


re putalble half, of 


Budenz will eventu 


COUTSC Was asso 


iated with him during his tenure as 


editor of The Daily Worke 


Nevertheless, despite all this flying 
verbiage most Americans are deplot 
ably ill-informed about the homegrown 
idolaters of the Soviet Union. There 
are Republicans -especially in the Chi 
Cavo area who considet almost every 
one who voted for Adlai Stevenson as 
being suspiciously pink, and there are 
liberals who like to pretend that the 
US branch of the Communist Party is 
an invention of the late William Ran 
dolph Hearst. 

Fortunately, Messrs, Ernst and Loth 
have approached their report without 
cant or prejudice. Their simple aim 
was to find out what kind of citizens 


have joined the party, why, and 


whether they can be rehabilitated on 


should be turned over to the very 
junior Senator from Wisconsin and his 
slippery-elm club. 

Neither The Daily Worker nor The 
Chicago Tribune will like what Ernst 
and Loth have found out 

They went about their job in a 
thoroughly unorthodox manner. They 
make no claim to the kind of “scien 
tific sampling” which so often is so 
embarrassingly inaccurate; they just 
asked nearly 300 onetime Communists 
to tell them their life-stories. Since no 
rovalty checks were involved and thei 
anonvimity was guaranteed, the 300 
were frank, and their answers are won 
derfully revealing. 

First, Ernst and Loth discovered 
that most party members are voung 

“A majority of the rank and file have 
not only joined but left the party by 
the time they are 23”); they don't 
stav in long sometimes two years, Oc- 
casionally three. They leave in varv- 
ing states of disenchantment but, with- 
out exception, as vigorous foes both 
of the Soviet Union and its Interna 
tional. 

Almost none of them comes from 
t working-class background; the ma 
jority of their fathers were profes 
sional men, businessmen, or minis 
ters. A few were unemployed during 
the depression, but the majority never 
had anv more serious financial wor 
ries than most of the rest of us 

However, almost all of them have 
unpleasant memories of their child 
hood: a great manv of thei parents 
were divorced, one parent Was usu 
ally domineering. Yet most. of them 
idealists. A 
great majoritv are what the authors 


were—and many still are 


call “damaged souls.” “Thev are seek 
ing to hide a flaw in themselves by 
dedicating themselves to correcting 
what they think are flaws in society.’ 


As a group and more than 700 





O00 persons have left the Communist 
Party of the US in the last decad 
they are “the best reservoir for an 
understanding fight against Commu 
nism that we have.” 

The authors believe that if their 
common experiences were looked at 
with intelligent dispassion they could 
be used in such a way that “the rank 
and file of the Communist Party un 
der 30 years old could be sucked out 
so fast that Communism in the United 
States could be reduced to a_ hard 
core of about 5,000 to 8,000 protes 
sionals.” 

In that case, Ernst and Loth are 
sure that the F.B.I. unaided could 
deal with the zealots, fanatics, and po 
tential saboteurs remaining. 

At the moment, the chances for any 
such cool-headed program are remote 
Moreover, it seems unlikely that, as 
Ernst and Loth suggest, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and organ 
ized labor will cooperate’ in the larg 
est of our cities to find jobs for ex 
Communists—a constant problem for 
thousands who want to leave the party 
but are fearful of recriminations both 
from their former comrades and from 
society generally. 

Right now it seems probable that 
the unreasoning hysteria fostered by 
men who make their livings and their 
reputations by it will continue. How 
ever, such men can and must be 
fought, and Report on the American 
Communist should be a potent weap 
on in the hands of those who have not 
vet despaired of the future of democ 
racy. 


Merle Miller is the author of The Judges 
and the Judged, a recent study of the 
threat to civil liberties from self-appointed 
exposé experts of the extreme right 
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Soviet Civilization, by Corliss La 
mont Philosophical 
York, 433 pp., $5. 


Library, Neu 


Reviewed by Rospert K. Bincuam 


Corliss Lamont might have been a 
character in one of those witty but 
Bernard Shaw 


which seemed so brave when they first 


overdrawn play Ss by 


appeared but which are too dated to 
mean very much to us now. His father 
Thomas W. Lamont, made millions in 


the robber-baron period a tough 


minded capitalist. The younger son 
Corliss, has devoted his life to invent 
ing ingenious apologies for the Soviet 
Union—a sentimental socialist 

Phis sentimentality, which takes the 
form of an anachronistic 19th century 
liberalism, enables him to belittle the 
fact “that the Soviet authorities, rely 
ing on an omnipresent secret police 
have jailed tens of thousands of blame 


less individuals — in 


their periodic 
purges,” and then go right on to pro 
test with a straight face on the next 
page his firm belief “in the Western 
ideals of individual liberty and the 
toleration of dissent.” According to 
Lamont, even political prisoners are 
the fortunate beneficiaries of an ex 
emplary “method of retraining and re 
habilitating prisoners of whatever 
variety for a normal life in the com 
munity by giving them useful work 
to do while imprisoned.” Surely only 
“the lurid imaginations of anti-Soviet 
propagandists” could call this slave 
labor. 

Lamont assures us that there isn’t 
any anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 
It may be true that “the traditional as 
pects of Jewish culture... have been 
declining,” but that’s only because 
Soviet Jews have become “an integral 
part of a great new social movement” 
and therefore “no longer feel the urge 
to preserve their special identity as a 
people.” So that story has a happy 
ending too. 

The beginning of the Korean War 
“still remains shrouded in obscurity” 
to Lamont. “It seems probable to me,’ 
he concedes, “that the North Koreans 
were guilty of the initial aggression,” 
and, “It is regrettable that the Soviet 
Union did not use its influence at the 
outset to dissuade the North Koreans 
from their mad venture.” But Lamont 
finds it in his heart to forgive these 
few peccadillos since “in a complete 
and true balance sheet, the Soviet 
good greatly outweighs the bad.” Day 
nurseries provided by the Ministry of 
Public Health, reforestration projects 
west of the Urals, 14,000 symphony 
orchestras and brass bands, 150,000 
athletic organizations under the su 
pervision of the Committee on Affairs 
of Physical Culture and Sport—whi 
it's enough to make a man’s head 
swim! Lamont even now manages to 
see the Soviet Union as one big happy 
Brook Farm 
of a communist Utopia that so many 


the ultimate realization 


19th-century idealists dreamed about 


Robert K. Bingham is on the Editorial 
Staff of The Re porter 
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\ hit Is Race? hy Diana Tead and 
Jane Eakin Kleiman 


uNEsco, $1 


Reviewed by Ernest Letsen 


Pwo attractive young ladies, who 
night themselves have been picked 
as poster girls to promote the theory 
of “Aryan superiority’, have put to 
gether this lively and = enlightening 
booklet showing that such a theory 
is unscientific bunk 

Diana Tead has written the text 
and artist Jane Eakin has provided 
the diagrams for an S7-page survey 
ft thre problems of race which is as 
provocative as it is unpretentious, The 
two Americans, on assignment by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientifie 
and Cultural Organization, make no 
claim to scientific revelation in’ the 
material they have assembled; they 
have simply tried to “present, in a 
popular way, certain essential infor 
mation about the biological aspects of 
race.” And they have done a first-rate 
job: Miss Eakin’s sketches are espe 
cially delightful and if anything can 
popularize science, they do it. 

A reporter who listens to the dreary 
debates in the political assemblies of 
the United Nations often feels that 
the organization is a hopelessly sterile 
one. This relatively minor product of 
a subordinate UN ageney should help 
to dispel discouragement, It may not 
solve the problems of race relations 
but at least it analyzes them clearly 
unemotionally, and concisely for all 
who read. Several hundred) thousand 
copies distributed in South Africa (not 
to mention South Carolina) could not 
help but serve a useful purpose there 

It is also the kind of handbook which 
should be procured by the schools of 


all Jands. Its 


that there is no scientific proof of the 


texts are simple one is 


uperiority of any race—and simply pre 
sented, Unesco may be proud of itself 
for expending its limited funds on this 
project and for selecting two such 
talented editors. The nations who help 
to finance UNESCO, in turn, may be 
rratified that they have put the ques 
tions of race up for universal analysis 
even if they can’t or won’t schedule 
itin UN political committees for uni 


versal solution 


Ernest Leiser, Associate Editor of us 
Wortp, has long reported on European 


affairs, and contributed regularly to The 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier's 
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Foyle’s of London, the world’s biggest (and 


brashest) bookstore, has won a 


reputation among bibliophiles the globe around 


ALLA “ff 
Books Prints 


yacu day's mail brings in some 30,000 letters from 
| 4 all over the world to W. & G. Fovle Ltd.. book 
sellers, of London. Most are handled by busy clerks 
in the order department Not long ago, however, a note 
arrived which was deemed worthy of the attention of 
Mr. William Foyle himself. The sender was a little old 
spinster who had she contessed al somewhat unusual 
order. to place She was most eager to buy a book 
bound in skin—-human = skin. Could) Foyle’s please 
oblige? 

\ lesser dealer in books might merely have shud 
dered and tossed the letter into a wastebasket, o1 
notified the authorities that there was a lady at large 
with an Hse Koch complex. Not so William Fovle. For 
him, filling orders, however bizarre they may be, is a 
matter of pride as well as principle So. after checking 
and finding that not even Foyles had this particular 
item stocked on its 40 miles of bookshelves, he sent 
his buvers out immediately on the trail 

Less than a week later, a package bearing the green 
Fovle label was enroute to the eccentric spinster It 
contained a copy of Eugene Sue's vignettes, Mysteries 
of Paris, published in 1843. An accompanying letter 
explained that the volume was bound in skin cut from 
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The New 


the shoulders of M. Sue's Parisian mistress after her 
death, as per a request in that interesting lady's will 
The letter expressed the polite hope that the pur- 
chaser would find the book a worthwhile addition to 
her library. 

This extraordinary bit of business was standard 
operating procedure for the most extraordinary —and 
by a wide margin the biggest—retail bookshop in the 
world. The orders which pour into Foyles in ever- 
Increasing quantities re quest books on eve rvthing from 
abalone to the zodiac, from the obscurest of rare 
volumes to the best-known of best) sellers. Queen 
Mother Mary Way send over for a hook Ol antique 
furniture. Or an unknown customer may order a hand 
book on the tec hnique of hanging. (One did: the book. 
with the Foyle’s wrapping nearby, was found by police 
beside his dangling corpse.) Sometimes Fovle’s will 
have to scout around a bit to comply with a request. 
But most of the time it merely requires instituting a 
search among the more than 3,000,000 volumes. the 
firm keeps on stock to find precisely what the customer 
has ordered. 

This monumental collection of books is housed in 
a rambling, shabby cluster of buildings which stands 
at the top ot a quarter mile stretch of Charing Cross 
Road, in London, known as “Booksellers” Row.” The 
street is lined with shops dealing in secondhand o1 
specialized books, but most of the others are so small 
they could be tucked into a corner of Foyle’s twelve 
acres of floon space or into one of its 32 departments 

A round little man, with a mane of white hair and 
eyes that twinkle shrewdly behind rimless spectacles 
is the head and guiding spirit of this behemoth book 
store. William Alfred Foyle, 66, quips contentedly 
today that he had to be a suecess: he is the seventh 
son of a seventh son of a seventh son. Actually, there 
are even more substantial reasons for the phenomenal 
vrowth of Fovle’s since William and a kid brothe: 
Gilbert. went into the book business in their mother's 
kitchen 48 vears ago. Those reasens include consum 
mate skill in merchandising and a most un-English 
talent for highflying press agentry 

Back in the days when Adolf Hitler began his ill- 
famed campaign of burning books in Nazi Germany 


for example, William Foyle sent the Fuhrer a cable: 





By ERNEST LEISER 


Curiosity Shop 


CAN OFFER HIGH PRICES FOR ALL BANNED BOOKS, DO NOT 
BURN THEM. WILL YoU NEGOTIATE? The Wilhelmstrasse 
turned a deaf ear to the request—but Fleet Street 
didn't. Foyle’s got a raft of free publicity, and a raft of 
new customers, 

Foyle got additional revenge on Hitler (and, just 
incidentally, additional publicity) during the years 
of the Nazi air onslaught against Britain. Instead. of 
the usual sandbags, Foyle used copies of Mein Kampf 
to bulwark his roof against concussion. Lronically, the 
Luftwafte’s bombs hit all around but Foyle’s was left 
unscathed. 

So renowned is Foyle’s flair for ballyhoo that, re- 
cently, when a spiv who had been stabbed in a dark 
side street of nearby Soho tottered bloodily into the 
bookstore and died—where else but on the floor of the 
crime book department?—many Londoners refused to 
believe that the very real corpse was anything but a 
prop for some new high-pressure publicity gag. 
ryvur fabulous book business of William Foyle all 
| began because he wasn’t too good at his books. 
Little Willie’s boyhood was spent in the seedy Hoxton 
district of London, He was perhaps the most unspec 
tacular offspring of an unspectacular, if large, middle 
class family. Willie never did well in school; he was 
consistently the oldest child in his grade. Nevertheless 
when he was 17 years old and his brother Gilbert was 
15, both decided to compete for positions in the Civil 
Service. So they scraped together enough money to 
buy the required batch of textbooks, enrolled in pre 
paratory courses at King’s College, and crammed for a 
Civil Service clerk's examination. Both failed the exam 

emphatically. 

Deeply crestfallen, and also extremely hard-pressed 
for cash, the two boys decided to sell their prized 
books. They put an advertisement in an educational 
journal and, to their amazement, were flooded with 
replies. Not only were they able to sell their books 
but they were able to pocket a respectable profit. May- 
be, Willie came to the conclusion, he would be bette: 
aS a bookseller than aS a bookworm 

The two lads bought up some more secondhand 
volumes and disposed of them with equal ease and 


profit. Quite soon they were operating a thriving busi- 


ness on a part-time basis in Mother Fovle’s kitchen 
They worked long into the night waiting on cus 
tomers who had come to their “shop,” buying second 
hand books paintully making out price lists in long 
hand to send to potential clients. And, after a few 
hours sleep Willie would put a handful ol books mito 
the basket of his bievele cach morning and drop them 
off at the post office on his way to the law firm where 
he had landed work as an office boy 

Within a couple of vears, the business had outgrown 
the Foyle kitchen and moved through a succession of 
ramshackle warehouses and loft) buildings until it 
reached Charing Cross Road. By that time, both Willie 
and Gilbert had quit their other jobs and were even 
doing well enough to hire their first clerk—Tom Gale 
an oldster who is still in Fovle’s educational book de 


partment. W. & G. Fovle was on the way up. 


rypvur climb was swift and sure. Today it is only 

British understatement which permits Fovle’s to be 
called a bookstore. It has become, in reality, a literary 
department store with its 32 separate sections, which 
include some of the biggest and finest) specialized 
collections in the world 

In addition boy le’s has brane hed out into a doz Hh 
related fields. Its book-of-the-month club, with more 
than 250,000 members, is Britain’s largest (and prob 
ably the world’s cheapest: its inexpensively-bound fic 
tion costs members only the equivalent of thirty-five 
cents). Fovle’s also runs ten specialized book clubs 
catering to those whose tastes vary from astronomy to 
crime. Besides, the firm operates the biggest svstem of 
lending libraries anvwhere in the world: there are 
15,000 of them, stocking more than a million books 
scattered all over the British Commonwealth and even 
on the high seas—vessels of the Navy and merchant 
marine. 

Fovle’s has set up a picture gallery, where it pre 
sents such unusual—and publicity-worthy--shows as 
nudes done by the Fleet Street Sketch Club, water 
colors done by British librarians, pin-up beauties, and 
ancient Chinese art. Foyle’s has expanded into the 
record-and sheet Tritisie business promoting sales by 
holding jam sessions which feature name musicians 


And, finally, Foyle’s today operates the biggest lecture 
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agency in Britain, with some 300° lecturers in its 
stable.’ 

Some of these sidelines nave been enormously profit- 
able. Others have brought Foyle’s only prestige—and 
publicity. But none has diverted William Foyle’s at 
tention from the fact that he is, primarily, a bookselle: 

Fovle aficionados include great names from all over 
the world; Queen Mary is only one. The last time 
amon de Valera, Prime Minister of Eire, was in Lon 
don he stopped in at Foyle’s to buy texts on advanced 
geometry. Winston Churchill has a standing order for 
thrillers 


States in his politics once confessed to a Foyle clerk 


Aneurin Bevan, no friend of the United 


that he read as many American Westerns as he possibly 
could. Vivien Leigh has an impressive collection of 
cookbooks, procured at Foyle’s. Marlene Dietrich buys 
volumes of flower prints there. Walt Disney is an ex 
And the noted Eng 


lish novelist Graham Greene once declared that it 


cellent customer for fairy tales 


was two books he had bought in Foyle’s as a boy 

King Solomon's Mines and The Viper of Milan 
which had made him decide to be a writer 

But Foyle’s has hundreds of thousands of customers 
the prominent and near-prominent are only a tiny pro 
portion among them. Most are ordinary people who 
write in from Racine or Rangoon, or who come in to 
browse at will through the endless corridors stacked 
to the ceiling with books. Foyle’s is a gloomily com 
fortable place the browsers seem to pre fer it to those 
brightly antiseptic bookstores where brisk clerks stand 
at a customer's side, officiously eager to “help.” There 
are 700 employes of W. & G, Foyle Ltd., but in Foyle’s 
if a booklover wants to be waited on, he approaches 
the clerk. Meanwhile, he can spend all day wandering 
around—and not a few do 

It may seem strange but there are definite occupa 
tional risks to selling books. Over the vears it has be 
come evident that working in the heady atmosphere of 
literature brings out latent mental quirks in’ some 


people. The clerks in Foyle’s political, religious, and 
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The bookseller’s profession, even 
before Foyle’s 
perilous one, as this lively illustra 
tion, dated London: 1819, shows 


has alu ays been a 


occult book sections are particularly vulnerable. Every 
once in a while one of them will succumb to some ex- 
otic theory and begin proselytizing the customers. 
Some years ago a salesman in the occult book de- 
partment, who was an inveterate reader of the strange 
tomes which surrounded him, lay down in front of a 
speeding suburban train one day and committed 
suicide, The pleasant, calm young man who succeeded 
him in the department suddenly began to let his hair 
grow and affect weird costumes. He finally cracked up 
entirely—and is still in a mental home. As a result of 
such experiences, Foyle’s now keeps a close eye on the 
help in the “sensitive” departments. If they show any 
signs of going bookhappy, they are quickly transferred 
into the more. stabilizing atmosphere of the sport, 


travel, or pay departments 


W iam Foynir, a man of the strongest will, has in 


his 48 vears as a bookseller shown no signs of 


thus falling victim to his own product. Actually, he 
himself is no great reader. “Avid readers seldom suc- 
ceed in the book business.” he savs. “They tend to get 
so wound up in books that they don't sell them proper- 
lv. Often they develop strong prejudices for one book 
or against another that can antagonize a customer and 
drive him awav. To sueceed. a bookseller must be all 
things to all men. He must never lose sight of the fact 
that he’s a businessman, not a critic.” 

Since he turned 60, William Foyle has been spend 
ing less and less time in the detailed management of 
his flourishing enterprise, and more and more time in 
the restful seclusion of the S800-vear-old mansion he 
bought in Essex during the war. Most of the firm's day- 
to-dav decisions are now made by his daughter, Chris- 
tina—a handsome, purposeful, vod lively woman of 41 
She directs the lecture ageneyv, awong her other tasks 
and IS responsible for one of ihe niost spectacular and 
successful of all Foyle innovatious—. serv special kind 
of literary luncheon, calculated to jaunch new books 


and publicize their authors with fun and fanfare. 








Each month, some 500 guests crowd into London's 
famed Dorchester House for Christina's luncheons 
Theyre never sure what she has in store for them and 
theyre rarely disappointed. When Gayelord Hauser 
the voghurt and blackstrap molasses man, appeared at 
the Dorchester House to explain his methods of living 
longer, he found that one of the guests of honor was 
100, quite a few were over 90, and all were more than 
SO vears old. Last summer, at a crime book luncheon 
the principal figure at the head table was an effigy of 
John George Haigh (the murderer of nine, one of 
Britain's most notorious criminals in modern times 
which Christina had borrowed from Madame Tus 
saud’s waxworks tor the occasion 

Although Christina bears a heavy share of the re 
sponsibility today tor building Foyle’s into an eve 
bigger, better bookstore, it is still definitely a family 
enterprise—and that means all the family. Brothes 
Gilbert is still active in the firm: he runs Foyle’s Edu 
cational Ltd., which supplies textbooks to schools all 
over the British Commonwealth. William's son, Rich 
ard, two vears Christina's senior, bosses the book clubs 
Christina's husband also occupies an important posi 
tion in the store. 

And Father William himself frequently still comes 
in from the country, his limousine laden with precious 
fresh eggs, vegetables, and other farm produce which 
he distributes to as many of the staff as possible. He 
settles himself down behind his old desk, confers with 
the family on any policies or problems which have 
been held in abeyance for his decision, and then takes 
on his favorite chore of ali: answering the odd requests 
which pour into the store. 

Even today no one else at Foyle’s can match his 
memory for books and their approximate place on the 
long miles of shelves. He'll pick up an interoffice tele 
phone, ring through to one of the departments and 
say to the clerk there. “Thomas, unless weve sold it, | 
think there’s a second edition of De Quincey in the 
middle of the second shelf from the top near the back 
doo _ Its there? Good. Would vou send it up 


Christina Foyle makes the day 
to-day decisions in her father 
fabulous firm. Foyle’s hand 
30,090 requests for books a day 


please We have a request for it from a customer in 
Ovden, Utah. 

One of the more unusual requests which Fovle re 
calls, with great relish, having filled in recent vears 
came trom a certain titled english lady. She mailed in 
a check for ©250. For that price, she said, she wanted 
the “best and worst books ever published.” This was 
precisely the kind of challenge William) Foyle likes 
best. Assuming, he says, that the good lady already 
possessed the Holy Bible, he picked out as the “best 
book, a beautifully bound edition of Chaucer which 
had taken William Morris’s famous Kelmscott) Press 
more than two years to print in IS95. As the “worst 
he selected the work which made the word “sadism 
part of om language—a six-volume edition of Count 
Donatien de Sade’s shocking recitals of sexual per 
version. Within a few davs, the books were on. the 


lady's desk. 


ris this sort of service which has endeared Fovle’s 
| to most of its amadreds of thousands of customers 
and made the firms name virtually svnonvmous with 
book-buving for a great iany of the world’s literary 
minded. Over the vears, it is true, Foyle’s has suffered 
the slings of a few outraged literati who resent its lusty 
and unrepressed publicity techniques. But for the most 
part, the enterprising methods of William Foyle have 
been looked on with tolerance and a surprising amount 
of warm approval by a people long accustomed to a 
soberer and. stuffier approach to business 

Back in 1905, when little Willie Fovle flambovanth 
dubbed the business he and his brother had set up mn 
Mother Foyle’s kitchen “The World's Greatest: Book 
shop, “the neighbors laughed at this bit of bovish brag 
gadocio. Today, the burgeoning business which dwarfs 
all other enterprises on “Bookseller's Row” of Charing 
Cross Road and which records net sales Of some 
$5,500,000 a vear, is still impressively called “The 
World's Greatest Bookshop Only nobody laughs at 
the Nahe als lonve for William Fovle the bo who 
was always bad at his books, has made it just that 


wrt, 


a 


— . 
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TEN SHORT CUTS TO CONFUSION 
Continued from page 18 

and dispassionate scientific analysis, when the sick 
were treated humanely, and physicians and physiolo- 
gists traced the origins of their sickness 

We could do worse than accept the contentions of 
the liberal that the communist disease has many roots 
and must be fought simultaneously at many points. 
Without the full recognition of the complexity of this 
task, the quacks and faith-healers will continue to 
block the road to a real cure 


Q All nations can live together in peace, if 
* they really want to, no matter how much 
their economic and political interests differ 


This premise is meaningless. It implies that the 
leaders, presidents, ministers and lawmakers have an 
absolute free will and free choice when, in fact, they 
are guided by social and economic forces and interests 
The premise is dangerous because it leads to the con 
clusion that Stalin is just “an evil man,” driven by a 
mad lust for power, while “America wants nothing but 
to live in peace.” Such an approach substitutes a 
complacent feeling of one’s own righteousness for a 
real answer to the most crucial and complex question 
ith human history: whether and how the basic Cco 
nomic and strategic interests of the capitalist nations 
can be reconciled with those of the Stalinist world 

The same unrealistic view is taken of America’s 
relations with her European allies. Unwilling to face 
the “facts of life,” as it were, Americans like to picture 
their country as a knight in shining armor called upon 
to slaughter the dragon of communism, in contrast to 
their friends abroad who are more interested in what 
they might get out of this fight than in the common 
good of the world community. What exasperates ou 
allies more than anything else are the recurrent 
American complaints that Britain’s concern over Hong 
Kong and France's rule in North Africa are motivated 
by selfishness and greed, while America’s foreign 
policy is determined by lofty moral principles. For 
example: “America has given away billions of dollars 
in loans and grants just because Americans are good 
hearted suckers.” The credit America justly deserves 
for an enlightened approach to her self-interest is often 
marred by her self-deception. To the outside world 
it appears as hypocrisy. 

Until we recognize that each of our allies has certain 
interests that are as legitimate—and “selfish’—as the 
ones America wants to protect the conflicts that beset 
naro will not be solved. And, in view of Stalin’s ac- 
knowledged aim of splitting the Western Alliance, 


solving those conflicts is our paramount tosk in 1953 

] () America’s frustrations and defeats 
-VWe abroad must be blamed on the gullibil- 

ity and disloyalty of Americans in high places 


There is an old joke about the simpleton who at 
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tributed the fall of the Roman Empire to Cleopatra’s 
nose. Had her nose been a little longer—or shorter— 
the beauty of the Egyptian Queen would have been 
marred. Had she been less beautiful, Mark Antony 
would have resisted her charms. Had he not  suc- 
cumbed to Cleopatra, he would have not betrayed 
Rome. Had he not betrayed Rome, the Empire would 
have been saved. 

The same people who laugh at this joke see nothing 
absurd in the premise that if it had not been for a 
handful of men in the US State Department, the 
Chinese Revolution, one of the greatest events in world 
history, would have remained firmly under the control 
of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

The facts that this revolution has gone on for 40 
years and that Chiang, even at the height of his power, 
was never able to liquidate Communist rule over much 
of China are ignored: the fact that Soviet Russia— 
China’s next-door neighbor—has always been in a fav- 
orable position to manipulate the explosive forces in a 
country ravaged by war and famine, and ridden by cor- 
ruption and graft—all these massive facts are regarded 
as of no consequence. 

This naiveté in approaching the most intricate of 
international problems as if they were like the simple 
quarrels of Smith and Doe over a plot of real estate is 
matched, too often, by a belief in the omnipotence of 
the United States. 

Of course, errors have been made by American 
statesmen. Some were avoidable—it cannot be denied. 
But neither can it be denied that many more were the 
result of factors beyond the control of the United 
States. 

To acknowledge mistakes is manly; to analyze them 
in order to clarify our thinking and our future actions 
is useful. To meet defeat with a crv and hunt for sacri- 
ficial scapegoats, however, is unworthy of the tradi- 
tions and accomplishments of the greatest democracy 
in history. 

Nobody can doubt America’s boldness and courage. 
Today, when it is called upon to lead the free world, 
the US must demonstrate an even rarer virtue: serenity 
in adversity. 

The ordinary soldier is judged by his bravery; the 
leader is judged by his ability to temper courage with 
patience and understanding, and to combine self-con- 
fidence with humility. Living up to these requirements, 
America will acquire that most precious gift, authority, 
and will fulfill her historic mission: to build and lead 


a free world as p onus inter pares. 


Leo Lania, Roving Editor of Usxiren Nations 
Worn. has written more than a dozen books, among 
them The Nine Lives of Europe and Today We Are 
Brothers. A leading journalist in pre-Hitler Germany, 
he came to the United States in 1940 and is now an 
American citizen. In the past three years, he has de- 
livered over 500 lectures across the land. 





IF | WERE RUSSIA’S CHIEF OF STAFF 


Continued from page VA 


But | should naturally prefer to avoid the risk and 
the damage, relatively less though it mav be. So I 
would rather hold back our atomic bombing if and 
while our enemies hesitate to unleash theirs. We pos- 
sess such great advantages in other respects. Our land 
forces, and supporting air forces, are amply sufficient 
for us to strike in all theaters simultaneously. We've 
got a big balance of strength ecerywhere over our op- 
ponents and it's desirable to find usetul employment 


for our many unmechanized divisions. 


\ the Far East, TP should use part of our Fourth Army, 
| which is positioned near the Bering Strait, for a 
raiding stroke against Alaska. That is not a suitable line 
for a major operation but even a small stroke there 
would play on the fears of the Americans and Ca- 
nadians, and ensure a disproportionate diversion of 
their-forces to guard their own continent 

My main thrust would be from Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles. reinforced from the nearby bases on the main- 
land, into Japan. There's only a small strip of water 
on that side, and our air force should be able to domi- 
nate it. Moreover, we have eight airborne divisions 
available. When the American divisions from Japan 
were rushed into Korea in 1950, 1 should have liked 
to throw my airborne forces into Japan—thus captur- 
ing the Americans base and isolating them. That was 
the perfect retort to their impetuous move in bolstering 
up the South Koreans—and how amusing it would have 
been to put MacArthur himself in the bag! But Stalin 
thought it would be more profitable in the long run to 
encourage the Americans to bring over an Increasing 
number of troops, and become so fully bogged down in 
Korea as to weaken their capacity to defend other and 
more important places 

I can see how shrewd he was. For, as a result, our 
chances of overrunning Europe remain very favorable, 
while we should meet little serious opposition in push- 
ing ‘down through Tran and Traq to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean coast. Turkey may be a tough 
nut defensively, but she doesn't actually lie in the path 
and she hasn't got the offensive equipment to interfere 
effectively with our advance past her eastern flank—o1 
for that matter, her western flank in Europe. Overrun 
ning the Middle East might not bring us the early use 
of its oil supplies, but would push our big enemies 
further away and provide better cover for our own oil 
fields in the Caucasus and new industrial pl ints in the 
Urals. At present they are uncomfortably exposed to 
ittack from that flank. 


The only thing against our starting another “Korean” 


move in the Middle East is that, now, it would probab 
ly mean war—a full-scale world war. So | have been 
considering where we might trv a move with less cer- 
tain risk of American intervention. It seems to me that 


the Indian area might be a favorable place. It should 


not be too difficult to get India and Pakistan fighting 
over Kashmir, and once the Pakistanis were in dire 
straits they might be induced to accept our “aid.” It 
would be far more difficult for the Americans and 
British to support India in a fight started on that issue 
and thus we might get well established. Our “aid 
would, of course, go by air. The advent of the air has 
much helped to transform the “Indian” dreams of Tsar 
ist Russia into a realizable proposition for the USSR 

\ move to Pakistan's “rescue” could pave the way: tor 
us to succeed the British, who succeeded the Moguls 
as the rulers of India. It would also enable us to get 
into Southeast Asia before our present useful but po 
tentially dangerous allies, the Chinese 

There are such good chances of gain in various direc 
tions without a full-scale war that T would rather pun 
sue these, in a careful way, as long as possible That 
doesn't mean being timorously careful. Indeed, if 1 
were quite sure that the Americans were going to force 
a showdown when their rearmament has gone further 
and face us with a choice between retreat and war, | 
would favor striking first. For Pm not unduly worried 
about the outcome. 

It is astonishing how Americans assume. that) in 
such a war they are bound to win in the long run be 
cause their output of oil and steel is much greater than 
ours. They don't seem to realize that, with our much 
more limited civilian consumption, we have got an 
ample margin for our armaments—large as these are 
Furthermore, it seems absurd to picture a long wa 
carried On by atom bombing Limere two such bombs 
of elementary type crumpled up Japan, an exception 


ally tough nation 


be Ss, On balance very favorable conclusions can be 


drawn from a survey of our situation in Comparison 

with that of our opponents. Nevertheless, | would not 
care to advise that an attack should be undertaken 
There are too many incaleulables in present weapon 
development We cannot bye sure enough by Stalin's 
standards, of fulfilling the two basic conditions that J 
specified at the outset. It would therefore be wiser to 
pursue our “camouflaged warfare” policy and strategy 

what ou opponents ¢ all “the cold wat which shows 
many signs of continued and increasing success 

As a Soviet soldier, | am) profoundly conscious of 
the fundamental truth of Lenins maxim, so masterfully 
applied by Stalin, that “the soundest strategy in war 
is to postpone operations until the moral disintegration 
of the enemy renders the mortal blow both possible 
and CASS 

Since 19719, the name Liddell Hart and the tern 
‘military science” have been synonymous. This dis 
tinguished writer pioneered in recognizing the over 
ul he lining un portance of au powe and armorcd wal 
fare. The list of Generals and Vield Marshals who 
have public ly acknou ledged their indebtedne ss to his 
theories reads like a military Who's Who 
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Editorial 


The Dangers of Power 


ryvue dangers of power have been ¢ Kpose d down throug! 

] history by prophets ind philosophers Phe most sear 
ing page of the Bible, the maste rpieces of Greek literature 
have been dedicated to this eternal subject. Now is the 
time for Americans to take the ancient s« ripts off the shelves 
ind restudy them applying their lessons to our time. 

By the decree of histors geography ind economy—and 
iUmost against its own will—the United States of America 
today possesses unprecedented wealth and power. Th 
fortune of its citizens is miraculous by any previous st ind 
ids and the decisions of its leaders reach into the daily 
lives of hundreds of millions of people the world around 
These are the years when the nation must remember that 
power without modesty and charity is the shortest way to 
destruction 

Already power seems to have done strange things to the 
character of some Americans. There are those among us 
who dare call great nations in difficulty beggars and worse 
who suggest that we vive the needy a piece of bread with 
one hand and a slap in the face with the other, who reck 
lessly call on the rest of the world to “put up ot shut up. 

Let us be wary of these men bloated with the arrogance 
of the overfed for, in truth, this nation, far from having ac 
complished its mission on earth, finds itself in a curious 
predicament 

Phe United States has become a leader in a peculiarly 
complicated form of war—“cold” war. It has become the 
defender of freedom, the most cherished of human aspira 
tions. As a leader in a war, it must Concentrate on rorgig 
weapons military, economic psychological 

With prodigious « apacity it produces, it arms, it finances 
In the meantime, however, it has been far less successful 
in leading the spirit of man. It would be blind « omplacenc \ 
to ascribe neutralism, or hostility, to the ill will of all the 
other nations. History shows that pe yple have always shed 
their blood more willingly for ideals than for material ad 
And these ideals we have yet to supply with sul 
ficient ce pth dynamism, and enthusiasm 

It has not alwavs been like that. Were not the Declara 
tion of Inde pence nee and the Bill of Rights INSPITING as 
they did the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 


charters of modern society? Did not America emerge in 


vantages 


the 19th century as a promise d land for all those who fought 
the « \ploitati m of man by man? And did not the Fourteen 
Points of Wilson and the Four Freedoms carry on the mes 


sage of our national heritage? 
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Because the world is in deeper distress than ever before, 
it behooves the mightiest of nations to fill it with new mean 
ing and a lofty purpose. Even from the depth of their 
crusty materialism, the Communists themselves admit that 
man lives not by bread alone: that is why they seek to 
monopolize the ideals of Peace and the redemption of the 
downtrodden 

America need not go to the laboratories of propaganda 
to svnthesize food for the hungry soul of Twentieth Century 
Man. America has at its disposal an irresistible spiritual 
force born from the most authentic aspirations of man- 
kind. It is called the United Nations. 

Here is a philosophy and an organization which holds 
out to all men the promises of justice, humanity, progress 
If America puts its might at the service of this cause, it will 
have established a new pattern for powel 

In Korea the US carried the banner not of selfish na- 
tional interest, but of a transcendent concept: the defense 
of treedom wherever threatened. So must the US dedicate 
its resources to less bloody exploits wherever people need 
more bread, less ignorance, better life. And it must do it 
as a leader on the floor of the Parliament of Man—not as a 
Lord Protector or an Tron Chancellor. 

This does not require Americans to change their basic 
beliefs. There is an ineradicably spiritual and religious 
strain at the foundation of American life. We must rededi 
cate ourselves to this spirituality and appraise the meaning 
of our wealth and power in its light. We must rediscover 
the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights, 
ind realize that our age demands they be interpreted in 
universal terms, that their logical descendant and _ trium- 
phant extension is the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

America must choose between great ideas and little men. 
Now, at the threshold of a new Administration, headed by 
i leader in whom the nation divines depths of true human 
itv, we have a chance to choose our destiny. The oppor- 


tumity Is breathtaking. 
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He Asked Permission to Stay 


Major William E: Barber, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


¥ 


Ir WAS DURING the Chosin Reservoir withdrawal. 
Fight thousand weary marines lay besieged at 
Yudam-ni; three thousand more were at tlaga- 
ru-ri, preparing a breakthrough to the sea. Guard. 
ing a frozen mountain pass between them, Major 
Barber. with only a company. held their fate in his 
hands. Encirclement threatened him: he was 
ordered to withdraw. But he asked permission to 
stay. and for five zero-cold days the company held 
the pass against attack. The Major, badly wound- 
ed, was carried about on a stretcher to direct de- 
fense. When relief came. only eighty-four men 
could walk away. But Major Barber's action had 


been decisive in saving a division, 


“TL know,” says Major Barber, “that you at home 
realize what hard jobs our sons and brothers are 
doing in) America’s armed forces. Maybe you 
haven't realized that you're helping those men 
whenever you invest in Bonds. True, Bonds are 
personal financial security for you. But they also 
strengthen our economy — to produce the good 
arms and food and medical care that make ou: 


men secure, 


Peace is for the strong! 
For Peace and Prosperity save with 


U.S; Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bond 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 5% in 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity 
Also, all maturing F Bonds automatically go on earning 

al the new rate for 10 more years $18 io Can pay bac k 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on, Today, start invest 
ing in U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan at work 





TH line of men and women 


waiting to register at the Blood Donor 


Center moved briskly past the reception 
desk. The truck driver fingered his cap 
nervously as he listened to the people 
behind him. They talked about why 
they had come to give blood. 


He heard the young kid with the crew 
haireut say he was being drafted and 
figured he might soon be needing some 
blood himself. He heard the blonde girl 
say she was a Civil Defense worker 
and how it was important to build up 
our blood reserves against the chance 
of a sudden air attack here. 


Then the truck driver turned and spoke 
... the words coming in spurts as if he 
were describing a picture moving before 
his eyes... ‘There was no time. see? 
She comes running out from behind this 
parked car rignt under my wheels. She’s 
wearing pigtails and the way the sun 
is shining on her hair, shé might have 
been my kid. I bring her to the hospital 
. and it takes 3 pints of blood before 
she opens her CyeS «4-6 


“I’m here now,” the truck driver 
added, ‘to make my first installment on 
those three pints of blood!” 


WHO GIVES BLOOD? Different people . . . for different 
reasons... yet all sharing this great. unifying experience, 
Your blood may go to a combat area... toa local hospital 
_or for Civil Defense needs. But of this you can be sure 
wherever it goes, this priceless, painless sift will some 
day save an American life! That's why the need for blood 


is always urgent! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





